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The speeding up of communications and transport | 
by land, sea and air has quickened man’s | 


mind with the desire and cultural need for wider travel. 


Speed’s triumph over space has contracted Earth’s 
distances and, conversely, enlarged the bounds of 
i human knowledge. ‘These happenings are reacting | 
in turn upon the spirit and character of modern | 
travel. ‘The day of dalliance in travel has passed. A 
new technique of travel has emerged. It demands | 


interest and enjoyment, but, above all, close contact | 


ce 9”? 
REALITY TOURS, with realities that will keep the traveller abreast of the 
a comprehensive ; = : 
programme of _ sail- new speed in the World’s exchange of knowledge. | 
ings and costs, will | 
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~ Lwin er ps South Africa—and there, indeed, are realities and | 
Director, Publicity vast potentials differing from those of other lands— | 
and Travel Bureau, CAitie 3 ee aaa sn ee Sits dimmeaniil | 
Souk Adeica Eaute. ultils in many ways the requirements of the new travel. | 
Trafalgar Square, Our Special Winter ‘Tours for 1935-36 are designed | 
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oi : ; eich to reveal these to the visitor and to simplify his travel 
4488.) arrangements. 
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AN ULTRA-VIOLET UNIT : 
FOR HOME USE. || THE ' 


T is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine 
that a the tanned, healthy skin. . 
The Vi-Tan Home Unit is a compact, 


self-contained, portable unit of robust 








construction, cempictely enclosed and pre- A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
tected by a neat oak cabinet. British Commonwealth. 
The lamp of fused quartz gives 99% of . oy, eee ve : 
its radiation in the Ultra-Violet Region. LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER: 
No special wiring is required—it can be THE LEAGUE IN CRISIS. 
plugged into any lamp socket or radiator GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE. 
connection and will run for 20 hours on AMERICA KEEPS OUT OF WAR, 
one unit of electricity, THE NAVAL CONFERENCE. 
For Alternating Current Only. AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE POLICY 


THE COMMONWEALTHS OF THE NORTH. 


KENYA: THE SETTLERS’ CASE. 
os GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY. 
Also Articles from Great Britain, Irish Free State, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. 
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LTRA-VIOLET HOME UNIT 














Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. United States and 


PRICE £12:0:0 Canada $f per copy, or $4 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a. Post free, 


OR EASY TERMS. 
Ask your usual supplier or write to:— 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD., WALLSEND-ON.-TYNE. To be obtained through ail Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls and at 
Makers of Ultra-Violet Lamps to the Trade for over 25 years. ; MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 


London Depot: Thermal House, 12-14 Old Pye Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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F THE RUNNING. BROOKS 
A drop of Vapex on the handkerchief, LITERARY COMPETITION 
inhaled frequently during the day, L__. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W. 1 





stops colds by going straight to the 
cause of the trouble the germs 
which multiply so rapidly in the warm, 


moist passages of nose and throat. ) THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. et 


Vapex clears the breathing passages, 
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SOUTH “AMERICA v 


That tiresome ROYAL MAIL : 


throat tickle’ AND 
soon goes, atter PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR. SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
e rys TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA e 
Glycerine & - PASTILLES For full particulars apply to: P 
ack Curran _— ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIG ATION gee ge 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8 & '3 ME RICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR LON CON S.W. 


i & ROY AL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, EA 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) K 


| also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardig & Southampton 
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In every walk of life the loss of father or 
mother or both is tragedy. But where 
security is a dream, and home is a make- 
believe, it is tragedy without relief, misery 
without — ... The National Children’s 
Home has made itself responsible for the 
maintenance and education of nearly 
4.000 children who would otherwise be 
—— . left in need or destitution. In thirty country 
branches the children grow up in small 
family groups under the guardianship 


of specially trained Sisters. Every boy 





and girl receives a sound and liberal 









education. Every boy and girl is trained 


for healthy independence... The Child- 











rens Home needs your help to widen 








its influence. A florin will feed and 








clothe one child for a day at the 
Home, &50 will mame a cot in 


memory of a friend or relative. lt is grand 


work in a great cause, will you help ? : * S 
We - 3 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


@A form of Bequest wil bz sent on application to the 
Principal who will gratefully acknowledge all donations. 
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Armstrong 
Siddeley 
coachwork 
is unique 
among cars 
of to-day 


RMSTRONG SIDDELEY cars offer an unequalled standard of quality, 
Their exclusive carriagework is built by craftsmen to give the highest degree 
THE FINEST RANGE of luxury and comfort. Superb finish and beautiful lines contribute to their 
OF QUALITY CARS dignified and attractive appearance. 
The fines. -xamples of British engineering, Armstrong Siddeley cars appeal to 
eS the judgment and good taste of the discriminating owner. 
Twelve-Plus from £295 


Seventeen - from £385 ARMS TRONG 


Twenty - - from £559 


and the Siddeley Special 
(Prices ex Works) 


Please write for Catalogue CN isl the only proved self. changing gor > 


“U. 185” 


























The Twelve-Plus Saloon de Luxe £320. 


























ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY 
LONDON: 10 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 MANCHESTER : 35 KING STREET WEST 
Agents in all principal centres 


BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


AS185H 
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BANNED? 


Skis, skates, and chest-protectors ; snow- 
balling, sliding and codes in de doze. 


Instead: tennis (if it’s not too hot); 
golf on two courses (the famous Palace 
Championship Short Course and the 
Torbay Country Club’s full “* 18 ”’); 
squash, badminton, swimming, a won- 
derful ‘* gym,”’ dancing, talkies, enter- 
tainments. 





A ROUND VOYAGE TICKET 
TO AUSTRALIA 
CUTS 3 MONTHS 
OUT OF WINTER 


Oh, we forgot to menticn that extras 
are banned, too. All the second 
paragraph is, of course, included in the 
terms. 


Telephone: Torquay 2271 


PALACE 
HOTEL 


AVAILABLE ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


FIRST CLASS £140 & £150 
TOURIST CLASS £61 10 to £135 
THIRD CLASS £57 to £73 10 


ORIENT LINE 









TORQUAY 


(The correct reply to “ Where are you Wintering? *’) 


Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, £.C.3 
West End Offices : 14 Cockspur St., $.W.1, & No. | Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
TELEPHONES: MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 2258 
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HE postponement of the League of Nations’ Com- 

mittee of Eighteen, summoned originally for 
today (Friday) for the purpose of adding coal and oil 
to the list of commodities which League States decline 
to export to Italy, is singularly unfortunate, The 
postponement is due to a request from M. Laval, the 
reason given being that the French Prime Minister is 
jnvolved in a critical debate in his own Parliament. 
That is perfectly true, but M. Laval’s attendance at 
Geneva was quite unnecessary ; Sir Samuel Hoare had 
not intended to go; and France exports no petrol herself, 
The really unsatisfactory part of the business is that 
M. Laval’s request was made immediately after an 
interview with the Italian Ambassador and that his 
whole attitude suggests that he is once more subtly 
supporting Italy against the League. He has only 
consented to such sanctions as can have no rapid or 
decisive effect. The moment something is proposed 
which will impede the military operations of a State 
declared to have “committed an act of war against 
all Members of the League ” the French Premier aligns 
himself with the offending Government. The petrol 
ban will no doubt be imposed none the less. Sanctions 
would be a tragic farce if the States imposing them 
continued with unashamed levity to supply the aggressor 
with the essential constituent of aggression. But M. 
Javal is again laying a great strain on relations between 
his country and ours. 

* * * x 


War in the Mud 
War news from Ethiopia is as usual conflicting, and 
reports of sensational developments on either side must 





be accepted with reserve. General Graziani’s advance is 
at least arrested, but more probably by weather con- 
ditions than by military Heavy and un- 
seasonable rain has made much of the country almost 


opposition. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


impassable to motor transport, and difficulties of supply 
may account for any withdrawal of advanced elements 
that has taken place. The apparent failure of a drive 
by Ras Desta aimed at the extreme south of the Italian 
left flank, thanks to Italian preparedness and the effective 
action of low-flying aeroplanes, goes to prove that 
Abyssinian attacks are only likely to sueceed when they 
fall like bolts from the blue upon moving columns. 
There is, however, the possibility that the morale of the 
Italian native troops, who have borne the brunt of 
fighting and hardship on this front, has degenerated to 
some extent. In the North the maintenance of roads is 
proving almost as arduous as the making of them, and 
the problem of reinforcing the troops at Makalle with 
a view to further advance is complicated by the difliculty 
of supplying those already there. The bulk of the 
Northern Army is still round Axum, Adua and Adigrat, 
and the task of coping with infiltration of small Abyssinian 
bands into the occupied area is no easy one. W ith each 
extension of conquest these difficulties will increase, 
* * * * 


M. Laval’s Crisis 
By the time these words are in print M. Laval’s political 
fate may be known. The odds are on the whole in favour 
his temporary survival. if only because no 
anxious to take his place. least of all the Radicals and 
Socialists, who are his chief assailants. The question of 
the political Leagues is not likely to be fatal. for by adopt- 
ing what is known as the Chauvin report, prohibiting 
political associations which organise armed parades or 
the Government is giving 
Herriot and his followers to 
How 


Leagues 


one is 


carry on military exercises 
suflicient satisfaction to M. 
avoid the danger of a Radical vote of censure. 
far M. Laval thereby invites an attack by the 
remains to be discovered, but in spite of rumours of a 
coup d'état by the Croix de Feu in Paris, it seems probable 
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that the Premier will succeed once more in skating safely 
over singularly thin ice. The battle for the franc is more 
serious, for there is no doubt about the volume of the out- 
flow of gold, in spite of a bank-rate increased in a: 
fortnight from three per cent. to six. The Government 
still refuses to devalue, and insists on the rigid economies 
it has imposed by decree since the Chamber rose four 
months ago. The trouble is that the economies are not 
sufficient. The budget is still in deficit, and the Govern- 
ment, with constant loan repayments to face, can make 
no headway at all against the tide. | M. Laval may stave 
off defeat on this issue for a time, but France’s financial 
difficulties are getting greater, not less, every month. 
* * * 3 


Franco-German Relations 

The attention temporarily concentrated on the inter- 
view between the French Ambassador at Berlin and Herr 
Hitler at the end of last week appears to be in excess of 
what the facts justified. There is no doubt that M. Laval 
js anxious, very rightly, for an improvement in Franco- 
German relations, and that Herr Hitler still cherishes the 
idea of an Anglo-Franco-German understanding, for 
which, provided it is kept in its right relation to the 
League of Nations, there is much to be said. But there is 
no evidence that M. Francois-Poneet did more than assure 
the German Chancellor that the Franco-Soviet pact was 
directed against neither Germany nor any other country. 
But Germany has been assured of that more than once, 
and remains as radically hostile to the pact as ever. Its 
still impending ratification by France will be highly 
unpopular at Berlin, but that is a good reason for getting 
the ratification through and done with. While every indi- 
cation of a rapprochement between France and Germany 
is to be welcomed, it appears as if the initiative in the 
direction of a better understanding between the Western 
European States could with most advantage be taken by 
this country. Explorations might well be made as to the 
practicability of taking up again the negotiations for a 
Western Air Pact, particularly as this would necessarily 
involve some general limitation of air forces. In the 
absence of that disastrous competition in the air is 
inevitable. 

* %* * * 


The North China Movement 

The autonomy movement in Northern China is taking 
strange turns. The independent government that was to 
include five provinces has dwindled down now to a com- 
paratively small area in the demilitarised zone controlled 
by the Japanese to the south of the Great Wall. Even 
there the Japanese protégé is in trouble, for the Nanking 
Government, after appearing to have no alternative but to 
‘apitulate to Japan, has broken off negotiations with the 
notorious General Doihara, who represents the Japanese 
soldiers and is repudiated by the Japanese Foreign Office, 
and on top of that has ordered the arrest of Yin Ju-ken, 
who issued the autonomy proclamation, and is proceeding 
to put down the independence movement by foree. These 
moves are the result of conversations between General 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Japanese Ambassador, M. 
Ariyoshi. But the importance of that is limited. The 
Japanese War Office and Foreign Office differ much in their 
words, and still more in their acts. It would be altogether 
premature to imagine that the autonomy movement in 
Northern China is crushed. But it has certainly received 
a setback, and the meeting of the Kuomintang conference 
at Nanking has been sufficiently harmonious to strengthen 
General Chiang Kai-shek in his negotiations with Tokyo 
and to diminish the probability of a general dissidence in 
China. Whether North China can really be saved is 


another matter. The Japanese seizure of strategic points 
on the railway bears a sinister resemblance to events 
at Mukden in 1931, 


and the army knows its own mind. 


King George at Athens 

Triumphal as the return of King George of Greece 
his country and his palace has been, he finds hims ' 
immediately plunged in problems of some gravity. Hi. 
own policy, obviously both a right and a wise policy. jg t 
grant a general amnesty to all opponents, not eve 

: ht 1 
excepting the absent M. Venizelos. But political and 
personal antagonisms in Greece die hard, and General 
Kondylis, the Warwick who has restored the monarchy 
is determined that some names, notably that of General 
Plastiras, shall remain on the black-list. The King is jy 
a strong position if he only has the courage to use hj 
strength, as it is to be hoped he will. If he Wipes the 
slate clean and resolves to rule as a constitutional kine 
holding fair elections in which the people can yote for 
whatever government they choose, there is a fair Prospect 
that the republican movement will die down or become 
merely academic. The methods and attitude of General 
Kondylis are calculated inevitably to sting it into yey 
activity. M. Tsaldaris, as leader of the largest party jn 
the Assembly, is opposed to a dissolution. But the kine 
will not be firm on his throne till the artificial plebiscite 
which led to his return is confirmed by a normal electjon— 
so far as elections in Greece ever are normal. 
* * * * 

The Location of Industry 

The plight of the distressed areas during the last fey 
years has raised in an acute form the problem of the loca. 
tion of industries. It has been realised that industrialists 
cannot choose factory sites at random without grave 
danger of intensifying the labour and _ social problems 
arising from any industrial activity. A belated Census 
of Production volume, published this week, shows that 
in the old centres of industrial activity the output of pro- 
duction declined seriously between 1924 and 1930, and 
that of London and the South of England increased. This 
change has undoubtedly been magnified since 1930 and 
has been the cause of anxiety to many local authorities in 
the north. The Great West Road may be a pleasanter 
place for a new factory than the banks of the Tyne or the 
outskirts of Manchester, but cach time a new factory rises 
from the Middlesex grass the task of those attempting 
to revivify the afflicted areas is made more difficult. 
Industrial undertakings attract a portion of the available 
labour supply, and the new community must have its 
share of social services—housing, education and the rest 
—and each time a new community arises a proportion of 
the well-established organisation of the older industrial 
areas is impoverished. 

* x % * 

The Opposition Leader 

The re-election of Major Attlee as leader of the Socialist 
party in the House of Commons by no fewer than 88 votes 
to 48 is more significant than most Socialists would care 
to admit. Though it might be argued that it is merely 
the confirmation of the appointment made in the last 
Parliament, in spite of Major Attlee’s short leadership 
having been at best undistinguished, the ulterior reasons 
are too patent for the argument to carry weight. Mr. Clynes 
presumably had a prior right, in view of his seniority as 
a Front Bench leader, but he declined the responsibility 
from the outset. The claims of Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
were not so good: he has been, in the last four years, @ 
somewhat uncertain and not very edifying master of 
bitter invective—sometimes brilliant, often merely cheap. 
The real choice, therefore, lay between Major Attlee and 
Mr. Herbert Morrison. And Mr. Morrison was net 








acceptable to the majority. The cleavage in the Party 
between the moderates and the extremists was therefore 
accentuated, since Mr. Morrison is considered a moderate 
and the present leader has expressed himself on the 
subject of policy in terms by no means moderate. 
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The War on Cancer | 

The research-worker of 1928 would find many un- 
familiar words and phrases in the twelfth annual report 
of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, published this 
week. The dozen ycars have seen surprising contributions 
to cancer investigation from widely separated branches 
of science, especially physical and chemical. Attention 
is being largely concentrated on the working of the living 
cell and the ways in which this is disturbed when the cell 
pecomes “malignant.” It has long been known that 
tumours can be induced by repeatedly painting the skin 
with certain tars ; but this observation seemed somewhat 
academic. Now, however, the chemist sees how related 
cancer-producing substances may be formed in the body 
self, Moreover, it has proved possible to transmit 
a tar-induced tumour through thirty “ generations ” by 
means of tumour extracts which contain no cells ; and 
this work goes some way to link up the cancers of mam- 
mals with certain tumours of birds which seem to be 
caused by viruses or germs. The past year has seen 
many technical improvements in research; and if no 
revolutionary means of prevention or cure have yet 
emerged, more facts are already known about cancer 
than about any other disease. 

* * * * 


The Case of Cumberland 

In this connexion the recent admirable speech of Mr. 
st. Claire Grondona, the District Commissioner for the 
“special ” area of West Cumberland, is worthy of note. 
“We have the resources at our collective disposal,” he 
said, “and the brain and muscle to exploit them... . 
what is lacking is... . the capital which will weld 
these resources and forces into a system of sound 
economy.” Capital is not sufficiently available there, 
vet it is lying idle in the Banks. It is the familiar 
story: idle men and idle money must be brought 
together in productive activity. Mr. Grondona envisages 
not only an increase in the productivity of factories 
engaged in processing agricultural produce, but a sub- 
stantial increase in the products themselves— particularly 
pigs and vegetables. He stresses the astonishing fact 
that less than 5 per cent. of the requirements of a Carlisle 
bacon factory which had contracted to buy 54,000 home- 
grown pigs this year were provided from within Cumber- 
land. The attention given to these and kindred subjects 
by the Development Councils set up in all the special 
areas will give a volume of informed opinion which will 
be invaluable to the Government in their handling of the 
problems, For though much can be done locally, the 
solution must be, in the long run, a national one. 

we * x * 


Preventable Flood Damage 

A useful article in last Monday’s Daily Mail draws 
opportune attention to the need for Government action 
to protect crops and property from the flood menace of 
which so much of the country has had disastrous experi- 
ence in the past fortnight. The Catchment Boards set 
up by the 1927 Land Drainage Act are functioning to the 
best of their ability, but they are crippled for lack of funds. 
Drainage in the Distressed Areas is provided for to the 
extent of a 60 per cent. grant where necessary, but vast 
areas under the care of the Thames, Trent and Ouse 
catchment authorities must rely on special appeals to the 
Ministry of Agriculture for specific schemes. It is time 
‘properly co-ordinated plan, with adequate expenditure 
guaranteed by the Treasury, was put forward by the 
Minister of Agriculture. If we are prepared to spend 
money on the control of the waters of the Nile. we should 
be prepared to spend a proper sum on the control of our 
Wayward English rivers. Against expenditure on public 
works so undeniably important as this there is no case 
at all, 


The New Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes : Once again 
a new Parliament opened with an appeal from Mr. 
Speaker to Members to shorten their speeches. It is not 
the back-benchers that are the worst offenders, but the 
ex-Cabinet Ministers on the Government side of the 
House. It is they who “kill” the full-dress debates. 
They appear to think that they have a prescriptive right 
to take part in all of them and they are convinced that 
they cannot state fully their position in under an hour. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain is a weleome exception. He 
only speaks when he really has something to say and he 
is never long-winded. The result is that he is listened to 
with greater attention than anyone except the Big 
Three—the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the other ex- 
Ministers have an inexhaustible verbosity. Even Mr. 
Churchill, who is still the biggest draw in the House, 
speaks too often and at too great a length. 

% bod * * 

It is these Privy Councillors who are very largely 
responsible for the other fact on which the Speaker laid 
stress—*‘ that there has been a growing tendency in our 
debates for them to become the delivery of a series of set 
speeches.” The great men take up so much time that 
when a back-bencher is finally called all the life has 
already gone out of the debate, and with it the audience. 
It often happens that on an important occasion it is halt- 
past seven before a private Member is called. There is 
a general exodus, and the first private Member to be 
valled is faced with nothing but a dreary desert of 
scattered order papers. How can he effectively indulge. 
by that time, in what the Speaker called the “ cut and 
thrust of debate ” to a House that is suddenly reduced 
from three or four hundred to a “* baker’s dozen”? There 
is this further difficulty under which the back-bencher 
labours. He never knows when he will catch the 
Speaker’s eye or whether he will catch it at all. At 
the beginning he may bravely make notes for comment and 
criticism of each speech as it is made, but he soon realises 
that the chances of being called upon to follow him are 
slender in the extreme. Finally, after a couple of hours, 
when his order paper is covered with notes that he has 
made of speeches of men who have long since left the 
House altogether, he abandons the effort to make a 
debating contribution and returns to the speech that he 
had prepared in the morning. 

% * *# a 

Of course, there are men who overcome these handicaps 
and they are the politicians who most deserve promotion. 
The most successful of them in the last Parliament was 
undoubtedly Mr. W. S. Morrison. Whatever the hour 
and however weary the House he always managed to 
vital contribution to the debate. One speech 
I recall in particular was that in which he opposed the 
opening of Sunday cinemas. I disagreed strongly with 
his case but I could actually see the effect that one after 
another his  brilliantly-marshalled counter-arguments to 


ach point that had been raised was having on the House. 
* x a * 


make a 


Another first-class debater of a more truculent type is 
Lord Winterton. He obviously prepares his speeches 
‘arefully, but he is able to weave into them most effective 
answers to the arguments of the opposition. Though 
Mr. Morrison is now Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
and Lord Winterton is * tipped ” for a Cabinet job in the 
next reshuffle, oflice does not go nearly often enough to 
the skilled Parliamentarian. The leading Ministers could 
make a very important contribution to raising the 
standard of debate if they were more assiduous in their 
attendance on the Front Bench and proved more clear!y 
by their appointments that force and lucidity in argument 
are an essential passport to official recognition. 
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A SANCTIONS CRISIS 


HE heading of this article may in the end prove 
unjustified. May it be so. But all the indica- 
tions are that a critical point has been reached in the 
development of the sanctions issue, and the whole future 
of the League of Nations as a force for peace depends 
on whether a right or a wrong decision is taken on a 
question of capital importance. That question may 
be summed up in one word—petrol. It is well to 
recall briefly the position in regard to that indis- 
pensable constituent of war. When the list of com- 
modities which League States undertook not to 
export to Italy was drawn up, certain particularly 
important commodities, notably petrol, coal and 
iron, were not included, on the ground that Italy 
would in any case be able to obtain them from 
non-League States. But Canada, very properly dis- 
satisfied with a list of key commodities from which 
the master-key was absent, proposed that petrol and 
coal should be added, provided that the non-League 
States were willing to co-operate. The resolution 
was carried, France among other States voting for 
it. A sub-committee has been studying the matter in 
detail, and the larger Committee of Eighteen was sum- 
moned for Friday, November 29th, to the undis- 
guised alarm of I[taly, to pass the necessary resolu- 
tions making the coal and petrol ban effective. On 
Monday, November 25th, however, M. Laval, after 
an interview with the Italian Ambassador, requested 
that the November 29th meeting might be postponed. 
And so, to the undisguised satisfaction of Italy, it 
has been. 

Of the importance of petrol as a vital clement in 
Italy’s campaign it is superfluous to speak. Petrol 
or crude oil drives her aeroplanes, it drives her tanks, 
it drives her lorries, it drives some at least of the 
ships that carry her soldicrs to Eritrea and carry 
them back again to hospital. Signor Mussolini knows 
well that if a petrol ban were imposed by League 
States like Russia and Rumania and Persia and 
Mexico, and a reasonable degree of co-operation were 
forthcoming from the United States, the Abyssinian 
campaign would incontinently collapse. That 
dénouement is precisely what the League of Nations 
desires, or should be desiring, beyond all things. 
The whole aim of collective action under the Covenant, 
since the first day the Covenant was framed, has 
been to prevent an aggressor, if possible, from prose- 
cuting his aggression, and in any case from deriving 
profit from it. The existing sanctions, half-hearted 
as they undeniably are compared with what 
Article XVI of the Covenant plainly stipulates, are 
designed to effect that, and have no other meaning. 
In time they may do their work, but they operate 
with a heavy time-lag. In their present stage they 
are an inconvenience rather than an obstacle. Signor 
Mussolini fully appreciates that. So long as only 
the existing sanctions are in force Italy will tighten 
her belt and carry on. But the moment a petrol 
sanction is contemplated, a sanction that promises 
to effect precisely what sanctions were always meant 
to effect, the situation is transformed. The Italian 
Ambassador in Paris sees M. Laval. It is hinted 
that Signor Mussolini will treat a petrol sanction as 


an act of war. M. Laval forthwith demands that the 
League meeting called to put petrol sanctions into 
force be postponed. And postponed it accordingly js, 

To call this a sanctions crisis is to state a Plain 
and obvious fact. Italy has, in the words of the 
Covenant, committed an act of war against ql] 
members of the League. They have it in their 
power, by a perfectly peaceful step, to bring the 
situation she has created to an end; and becany 
Signor Mussolini proclaims his veto on this particular 
sanction League members, led by France, are fly 
back into doubt and indecision about applying it 
Not all of them. Russia and Rumania, the two great 
oil-producing States of Europe, have formally notified 
the League that they will prohibit exports to Italy 
if and when other oil-producing countries do the 
same. Great Britain, which controls the oil of 
Persia and. Trinidad, has, so far as is known, not 
weakened. There are many difficulties in bringing 
into foree a prohibition like this, and a few days’ 
delay is not of moment provided the will is tir, 
But it would be intolerable for the European Powers to 
hang back when the Government of the United 
States is taking every step permissible to it under 
the Constitution, and employing every form of 
suasion possible outside the Constitution, to prevent 
a flood of American oil from defeating the declared 
purposes of the League. That is a sanctions crisis 
in itself, not less grave, even more far-reaching 
in its possible effects, than the hesitation about 
applying collectively a measure that might provoke 
Signor Mussolini into alarming reactions. 

For the whole future attitude of the United States 
towards the League of Nations, and Europe, hangs 
manifestly in the balance. President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, his Seeretary of State, Mr. Harold 
Ickes, Seeretary of the Interior, have done every- 
thing the most ardent supporter of the League of 
Nations could have asked of them. Congress having 
passed a strict neutrality resolution which largely 
tied the President’s hands, Mr. Roosevelt has none 
the less warned all American shippers that they will 
trade with either belligerent (meaning, of course, 
Italy, since no trade worth speaking of with Abyssinia 
is possible) at their own risk, unsupported and 
undefended by their Government ; Mr. Cordell Hull 
has widened out the term = ‘ war-commodities ” 
to include oil, copper and motor-lorrics; Mr. 
Ickes, though he cannot veto the export of oil, is 
appealing to exporters, with arguments which they 
find it difficult to resist, to limit supplies to Italy at 
most to the amount normally imported by her from 
the United States. Mr. Roosevelt and his colleagues, 
in other words, have spontaneously taken such 
action as to make it possible for States members of 
the League of Nations to apply the petrol ban 
without any fear that their efforts will be defeated 
hy a trebled or quadrupled flow of oil from American 
to Italian ports. They have rendered an immensé 
service to the cause of peace, for which the United 
States stands as firmly and resolutely outside the 
League of Nations as this country and the fifty-odd 
other League States do inside it. 
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What will be the consequences if Europe, bound 
by specific obligations from which America is free, 
Jooks its duty in the face and shirks it, refusing to 
take in conformity with its pledges the steps Americ: 
js taking of her own free will? Mr. Roosevelt has 
done more than could reasonably be asked of him. 
He might fairly have said: Que messieurs les membres 
de la Société des Nations commencent ; in particular 
jet the British Government, which controls the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, stop Anglo-Iranian 
supplies to Italy before American exporters are 
penalised. He has not said that. He is ready to 
move step by step with the League. He has taken 
the various steps open to him before League States 


have. As a consequence the League, and the world, 
are faced today with a choice between all that effective 
co-operation between the League and the United 
States for the suppression of war would mean, and 
all that the rejection of Mr. Roosevelt’s public- 
spirited initiative by League States would mean. 
Great Britain at least can never be guilty of that 
great refusal. More of leadership than we aspire to 
has been thrust on us at Geneva, but we could not 
repudiate our obligations in September and we cannot 
repudiate them now. In the last resort France 
(which in any case exports no petrol) must follow, 
as she has before. Only in one way can the cris:s 
be resolved without disaster. 


COAL STRIKE OR COAL SETTLEMENT ? 


HE most complex of the many difficult problems 
facing the new Parliament is the impending 
crisis in the coal trade. To the long history of strikes, 
Royal Commissions, and Acts of Parliament, another 
chapter is being written which may. if cool heads 
and even tempers prevail, prove to be one of con- 
struction and hope. The two-fold aim of the Miners’ 
Federation—national machinery for the regulation of 
wages and an increase of 2s. per shift per man—is 
impossible of achievement at once. The owners’ main 
objection to the former is the possibility of its estab- 
lishment leading to political bludgeoning—a form 
of blackmail used to a lamentable degree during the 
period leading to the 1926 strike—and to the latter the 
simple one that the present costs of production and the 
sclling-price make it impossible. Against these 
objections stand the undeniable facts that the average 
earnings throughout the coalfields are deplorably low 
in most districts, and that whenever local agitation 
attempts to improve them, inter-district competition 
is quoted as a valid reason for refusal to grant an 
increase. Popular sympathy undoubtedly favours 
the men, but their leaders are tending to follow too 
closely the tactics employed ten years ago, That 
road leads away from a pacific settlement. The owners, 
on the other hand, feeling their case is not properly 
understood, tend to become more doggedly recalcitrant 
than ever. 

One thing is certain. The formulation of a long- 
term policy of reconstruction can no longer be 
delaye2 Ly the deliberate refusal of certain sections 
of the owners to co-operate. The Secretary for 
Mines must undertake the task of evolving, in con- 
junction with owners and miners’ leaders, a frame- 
work of organisation capable of dealing adequately 
with the changed conditions of the industry. It 
will be no light task. The industry bristles with 
problems, technical and economic as well as social, 
too numerous to be even mentioned here: but so 
much in the industrial life of the nation depends 
on their solution that further procrastination is in- 
tolerable. Whether the solution lies along the lines 
more than onee suggested of a National Coal Board 
controlling all the activities of the industry, or 
whether, with nationalisation of royalties, the develop- 
ment of the present system of central and regional 


councils of coalowners dealing with the sale of 


coal, and co-operating with miners and Govern- 


ment on the question of wages and hours, will suffice, 
is not an issue which concerns us now. But it must 
be observed that while the Public Utility undertaking 
principle can be successfully applied to a service, 
like transport, it is a very different matter where a 
highly technical competitive industry like coal is 
concerned, particularly when the economics of the 
industry include the problems arising from an 
essential export trade which cannot be regulated 
except by international agreement. 

What is abundantly clear is that the changes in the 
methods of winning coal, together with the vast 
improvements in the utilisation of the basie product 
and its derivatives which have been evolved in the 
Jast few years, have themselves foreed developments 
in the organisation of the industry which cannot be 
frustrated by the old-fashioned ideas of individual 
coalowners. Parliament has a duty to perform here. 
The Government must arm itself with powers to 
enforee action if development does not proceed by 
agreement. The public must be protected from the 
ever-reecurring danger of a nation-wide dispute 
disastrous to the economic health of the State. 

Meanwhile, the menace of a stoppage in the near 
future is grave. The question is 
whether the proceeds of the industry can bear the 
jnerease in wages, or a reasonable part of it, at present 
demanded. The straight and short answer is that it 
could only do so by increasing its revenue from the 


immediate 


sale of coal, since considerable savings in the cost of 
production are not immediately possible,—in other 
words, by increasing the price to the consumer. 
This is only possible in the home market, since foreign 
competition prevents any appreciable increase to 
forcign buyers. The extent to which it is possible to 
increase the home-market price is doubtful. It is 
certainly true to say that the undertakings which 
provide the public with the two main sources of power, 
light and heat,——elcctricity and gas—could pay 
substantially more for their coal without increasing 
the cost to their customers by more than an 
infinitesimal amount per unit. The other large 
users of coal could stand an increase in price with 
more difficulty. The iron and steel industry, the rail- 
ways, houscholders and general manufacturing indus- 
tries consumed, in 1934, more than 120 million tons. 
A large addition to the cost of manufacturers’ fuel 
might have deleterious effects on their sales and 
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thereby do more harm than good : but some increase 
they could bear without: being driven to use oil 
instead. A considerable proportion of that amount, 
however, was for domestic use (about 30-35 million 
tons). If, therefore, the income of the industry is to 
be increased sufficiently to make a substantial amount 
available for distribution as wages in the near future, 
it means that the householder must bear a large share 
of the burden. For the sake of justice to the miners 
and peace in the industry, which is so essential to 
the considered planning of a long-term policy, 
the nation may reasonably be asked to pay the 
price. 


a 
Most of the machinery exists in the present Scheme 
for the regulation of output and selling price. The 
necessary adjustments can be worked out by the 
owners and miners in conjunction with the Mines 
Department. To their deliberations they will have 
to bring cool heads and a genuine desire to co-operate 
If cither side allows passion or prejudice to cause 
failure, the nation will not readily forgive it. Time 
presses, but there is hope in the fact that masters 
and men, Government and public are all carnestly 
desirous to avoid a stoppage. The casy way woul 
be to buy time with a subsidy. But memories o 
1926 are sufficient warning against that. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Cabinet changes are few, but they do not, I 
believe, represent finality. Two of the Defence 
Ministers, Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell and Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, both translated to the Upper House, are 
doubtful stayers, and I shall be surprised if Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore does not get one post or the other. That prospect 
explains what would otherwise be inexplicable, his con- 
iinued relegation to the office of First Commissioner of 
Works. The retention of Lord Halifax in the Ministry 
is matter for much satisfaction, and Mr. Duff Cooper as 
Minister for War gets a chance which he has long deserved. 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald has done well at the Colonial 
Office and will do better as Dominions Secretary, for 
which his participation in the Ottawa Conference and his 
very successful mission in Australia last year particularly 
equip him. It would be affectation not to express relief 
ut his substitution for Mr. Thomas. But the problem 
of providing him with a seat has yet to be solved. The 
Scottish Universities will not provide one. As a univer- 
sity man he would be a better candidate for the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Noel Skelton’s regretted death than his 
father, but the idea that a university seat should be used 
2s a mere political convenience has rightly evoked 
emphatic protests. Unless the universities can produce 
members of a different type from the ordinary party 
politician they deserve to be disfranchised, and pretty 

certainly will be. 

5S * * x 


Lord Tyrrell, it appears, is, unbeknown to the general 
public, “a film fan.” So, at least, he has described 
himself in an interview. And there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he will fill less competently than a hundred 
other people who could be named a post which requires no 
special qualifications beyond common sense, and a taste 
that is neither too exacting nor too lax. But he will have 
to pay the penalty of the acceptance of his new office. and 
J should have thought it was rather a high one. Hence- 
forward, with his name displayed on tens of thousands of 
sereens nightly throughout these islands, he will be the 
Film Censor and nothing else. A few highbrows may 
recall that he was once Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office and Ambassador in Paris, but essentially 
he is, and will remain, the Film Censor. M. Clemenceau, 
when told that the M. Paderewski who had become Prime 
Minister of Poland was really the great pianist, is said to 
have observed “* What a fall.” Should we say of Lord 
Tyrrell, who has reversed the process, *“* What a rise?” 

* ik x * 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has a genius for 
expressing the general thought in fitting language on 
great occasions, and nothing could have been better 
than his simple tribute at Earl Jellicoe’s funeral in St. 





Paul’s on Monday to “ a great sailor, a great Englishman 
and a great Christian.” We can never quite forget that 
we are an island race, and even if Haig had been laid 
beside Wellington it would still seem a greater thing 
that Jellicoe should be laid beside Nelson. How 
Trafalgar compares with Waterloo in English history 
may be matter of debate, but Jutland, for all its incon- 
clusiveness, stands out beyond any land battle in the 
four vears of war. Jellicoe’s merits as a strategist will 
be argued to all eternity. If he had been able to fight 
in 1916 in the light of knowledge available now (some 
of it would have been available to him then if he had 
been better served in certain respects), the German High 
Seas Fleet would never have got back to port. But 
since it never came out of port again the result in the 
end was much the same, except psychologically—and the 
psychological factor is far from negligible. 
* * * * 


The New Year’s Eve community-singing, which the 
Dean of St. Paul’s is initiating on Ludgate Hill, is 
developing great possibilities. I see that in Edinburgh 
a similar programme is to be followed outside—and 
inside—the Tron Church, and I hear of various other 
‘athedrals which are adopting the Ludgate Hill model. 
The fact that the St. Paul’s service, which is to begin 
at 11.45, when the community-singing ends, will be 
broadcast throughout the country creates an inspiring 
clement of universality. With the criticism of the 
selection of the hymn ‘ Abide with me” I have no 
sort of sympathy. It may be that originally it was a 
hymn ‘in prospect of death,” not an evening hymn. 
It may be, and is, true that to sing it as the last item 
in community-singing before a Cup Final is inappro- 
priate (though, to say the least, innocuous), but the 
hymn is universally known, the tune is simple, and it 
would be hard to think of any occasion which it more 
completely fits than the closing moments of the year. 
I should like to hear it sung in the dusk on Berry Head, 
where Lyte composed it. 

a ** * * 


Miss Aileen Marson, who is playing the title-rdle in 
Vieky, at the Garrick, is a young woman of enterprise as 
well as talent, and I shall be surprised if much more is 
not heard of her, even if little more is heard of the 


amusing but jejune play in which she is at present 
figuring. There is a convincing simplicity about her 


acting which may perhaps be ascribed to her schooling 
by Friulein Leontine Sagan in Médchen in Uniform, and 
it appears that it was the money she was able to save 
while acting for films that enabled her to finance Vicky. 
It is a gallant adventure, whatever comes of it,—for 
Miss Marson is no more than twenty-one. JANUS. 
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= EVOLVING RUSSIA: I. “BACK TO NORMALCY” 

y the By WALTER DURANTY 

Mines 


have | «FACTS are stubborn things,” said -Lenin, and life enunciated by Stalin in the summer of 1931 as the central 
flows on despite cataclysms, wars and revolu- policy of the Soviet State. On that occasion Stalin 


™ 
= tions. Evolution is a slow and natural process, whereas placed great emphasis upon the development of technical 
Time | Revolution is a sudden and more or less artificial occur- efficiency and specialisation. He declared that leadership 

; ence. Once it has occurred, however, the forces of and efficiency were the most important desiderata in a 
wed ture resume their empire over life, and the stubbornness State which, he said, was Socialist rather than Communist, 
estly , facts returns to challenge theories. The Bolsheviks and that they would be encouraged by matcrial recom- 


rould set out deliberately to overturn the existing order of pence. 

©S of | society. They declared their resolve to smash the three 4. It is now the rule in all factories, offices and other 
pillars upon which European civilisation has rested since enterprises of the U.S.S.R. that the director or manager 
the Middle Ages—the Family with hereditary rights, jis a responsible chief, whose orders must be obeyed. 
Religion with the Church, and Money with accumulated This is called the system of “ single authority ” or “ direct 
property. They were bound, they said, to slay these command,” by which the “ boss ” is no longer regarded 
three dragons and watch-dogs of Capitalism in order to as an enemy of the workers but as appointed by the 
introduce their new system of complete freedom and __ State,that is to say, in theory, by the workers themselves. 
han | equality. Unfortunately, however, Bolshevism or Marx- It is true that the Party committees, which naturally 
that | ism, or whatever one cares to call it, was a theory. Its exist in every Sovict enterprise, still have great influence 
laid | application soon demanded modifications to correspond and sometimes come into conflict with the management, 
thing with the facts and practice of life. Men and women but nowadays it generally happens that the manager is 
How | may be born all free and equal, but that cannot change also a Communist, and as such is probably one of the 
story J the truth that some are stronger and more intelligent important members of the Party committee, with which 
neon. | than others, that the few must lead and the majority he works in collaboration, both to increase and improve 
1 the | must follow. These laws of life are stronger than any production and to better the conditions and wages of the 
- will theory. The result has been that the eighteen yours of workers. The days when workers could hold a mecting 
fight Soviet history. that is to say, the history of Marxism and vote a resolution refusing to accept orders given by 
some | applied in practice by Lenin and Stalin, have produced the management have passed away. Labour discipline 
had | two opposing effects. On one hand there has been a still leaves much to be desired in the U.S.S.R., but it is 
High steady and increasingly successful development of gradually being improved and extended and has un- 
But Socialism along the lines laid down by Marx; on the doubtedly come to stay. 

the | other, a reversion towards the distinctions and differences 
I the | between man and man, which are generally held to be 
characteristic of the Capitalist Society which the Bol- 
sheviks have pledged themselves to upset. 


5. The Collective Farm system, too, is settling down to 
something very different from the extremist measures 
advocated, or even applied—in the winter of 1929-30, 
for instance—whereby virtually all of the peasants’ 


, ar ; . *, 7 "E , ‘6 , 4 7 © © ‘a ‘ 
How far this recovery of Fact from Theory has already property was pooled. A State-cum-Party decree pub- 





— gone mi bed aoageli at oo pe lished a year ago established the status of Collective Farms 
aa — SS ee | ee: Land might be owned outright (this was a 
and _ notable concession to peasant sentiment) not, of course, 
shes 1. Officers in the Red Army are no longer addressed — by individuals but by the Collective as a Socialist unit, 
de. | 3.” Comrade Commander,”’ which term was applied and should be worked in common. The Collective shoul: 
egin universally to all ranks from Lieutenant to General, also own equipment, livestock, buildings, and whatever 
.* but by the specific designation of their rank, Lieutenant, else was necessary for its work and growth, but individual 
ring Captain, Major, and so on up to Marshal, a title which peasants henceforth were hot merely permitted, but 
the bas just been revived and will probably be first borne by encouraged, to produce their own livestock and literally 
no the Commissar of War, Voroshilof, and the popular ‘to cultivate their own gardens.” Stalin himself an- 
wa | Savalry leader, Budyenny. nounced that the collectivised peasant might be, and ought 
a 2. The resurgence of the idea of patriotism, as '° be, “ prosperous, which, after all, was a repetition ina 
tem | exemplified by the word rodina, meaning Birthplace or slightly different form of his earlier principle of greater 
pro- | Homeland. Until the spring of 1934 this word, which corre- reward for greater service. 
the sponds in meaning and connotation to the French 6. A year ago the system of education was radically 
| it | patrie, was taboo in Soviet Russia.. Newspapers and modified in the secondary schools and universities. Indi- 
10re public speakers when referring to their country talked of | vidual examinations were made the rule and certain quali- 
ear, | the “Socialist Fatherland,” using the word oféteshtvo fications were required before matriculation. School 
cad, | instead of the term rodina, which was banned as a_ discipline was stiffened and the authority of the teachers 
relic of Tsarist autocracy. Suddenly, however, rodina_ increased, while that of the student bodies diminished. 
reappeared in an official decree and shortly afterward Here was a parallel to the “ single authority ” principle 
the Pravda, which is the mouthpiece of the all-powerful of factories and business enterprises. 
we ela ai Alo —— 7. There are many other manifestations in the U.S.S.R. 
e 1s had earned the sighs to “i anil of the Jeni: of their — neg — clog age Harding a. ag yh 
the birth. Whether this was a subtle criticism of the failure oe —— . - Pais a 
me of the Begcep scr te fine i social actin est aoe Communist Party reminds its junior members that the 
es ae cialis ‘iene al least : pea Shioaaiee ail se marital relationship Is not a mere occasion for sexual 
ing cage a ace: o secrsnd lereagibe aie diame at indulgence but a serious factor in life, bs naee Sistas 
hs: icnsticmslions s : _ . neither men nor women are happy or complete. Parents 
oni Aan . : are ordered to watch the conduct of their children outside 
chy. Ps Piece-rate payment has become general throughout school hours, and told specifically that they will be held 
for the U.S.S.R., and is only one of many examples of the responsible for the misdemeanours of their offspring. 


Itinciple of greater rewards for greater service first The State Printing Trust issues a fashion magazine, and 
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there is a mannequin parade in one of the shops belonging of the original proletarian dictatorship; and that q 
to the clothing trust. The ban on dancing has been re- new privileged class is arising in a country whos 

: ; : : : i : el : ee se 
moved and Russian skating rinks this winter will echo watchword is the abolition of class distinction, Hoy 


jazz music by gramophone or radio. far this is true or false will form the subject of later 
Superficially and outwardly, it seems that the U.S.S.R. articles. 
is ** going bourgeois ” ; that cosmetics, silk stockings and [Neat week Mr. Duranty will write on Progress to Con 


Ford cars are beginning to replace the Spartan austerities munism by Stages.| 


NAZI GERMANY AND PEACE 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


* HAT we need is a dose of the good old Potsdam _ revision and the “ law of perpetual evolution.” Accord. 


spirit—after all an army’s real job is to fight.” ing to one of the leading younger lecturers on international 
The propounder of this rather surprising criticism of the affairs this conception of international evolution jg 
new German army was no retired martinet, but a very fundamental to National Socialism. Who in Tudor times 
able business man with a fine war record, who had just would have imagined, he asked, that the little English 
rejoined the reserve of officers. He did not exactly island would evolve into the great British Empire, and 
accuse the army of being pacifist, but he was doubtful why should Germany find the world any more static 
about the discipline and rather suspected the frequent today ? 
informal tattoos, the community evenings and singsongs But apart from such dreams of the future, two essentia| 
organised with local Nazi or other civilian groups, not to aims of German policy seem as it were to be crystallising: 
mention the exceedingly high standards of food and indeed they are really inherent in the situation. Jy 
accommodation. Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag at the Nuremberg Party 
The efforts to popularise the armed forces and make Congress he said that the purpose of the German army 
them an instrument for the attainment of the ‘folk was not to threaten the freedom of any European people 
community ” are significant. The leaders of Germany but to protect that of the German people. They were 
seem determined that there shall be no gulf between army _ not interested in matters which did not concern Germany, 
and people nor between army and régime. While this ‘ With all the greater concern and _ precisely for that 
limits the freedom of the Reichswehr officers in some reason the German people are watching developments 
respects, it also gives them a great chance of exerting a in Lithuania.” This was the first authentic sabre-rattle 
moderating influence. This is one of the most hopeful of the Third Reich—in defence of a German minority 


features in Germany today. abroad as an integral part of the German people. 
But there is another aspect to be considered. If, as There is no doubt that the Nazi revolution has deeply 


. 


General Ludendorff says in his latest book, the next war — stirred the populations of German blood throughout 
is going to be “ totalitarian,” to involve the mobilisation Central Europe. Although Herr Henlein, who has 
in one form or another of every man, woman and child, — rallied the three million Germans in Czechoslovakia to 
then obviously the closest possible connexion between his pseudo-Nazi party, declares his readiness to work 
army and people is essential. In spite of my critical friend, loyally with the Czechoslovak State and avoids direct 
I think the Reichswehr officers know their job. And I contact with Berlin; Dr. Benes may be pardoned for re- 
see no reason to alter the opinion expressed here last May maining suspicious. And Henlein’s success is probably 
—that when the job is finished the Nazi totalitarian significant of trends elsewhere, particularly in Austria. 
State, with its complete organisation of the people, and Here are problems which lie at the very core of the racial 
even its children accustomed to gas-masks and trained — gospel, and National Socialism is likely to act accordingly. 


in protective measures against air attack, is likely to prove To what.may perhaps be described as the emotional 
the finest instrument of totalitarian war that modern aim of German foreign policy must be added the economic 
civilisation can produce. —markets and sources of raw material supply. For since 


Although its speed and efficiency amaze every military — it is now quite clear that National Socialism possesses no 
observer, German rearmament is on too large a seale — special key to plenty, there is no other means of relieving 
and has to make up too much leeway for it to be com- a gradually deteriorating situation. When I asked an 
pleted in a hurry. It will take at least two or three eminent Government official whether there was any 


more years to perfect the instrument. What then ? conceivable way of satisfying Germany, he answered 
The German people know perfectly well that rearma- like a flash: ‘* Buy another three thousand million marks’ 
ment involves sacrifices—-I believe Dr. Goebbels said worth of our exports.” Unfortunately, the controlled 


publicly the other day that you couldn't have butter barter basis of Germany’s foreign trade, while it enables 
and guns at the same time. And whether the army is — her to carry on at a low level, seems to exclude her from 
being trained in an aggressive spirit or not, those sacrifices — participation in the developing world recovery. 
are not being made for nothing. Most Germans will I discussed these questions one evening with a group of 
adinit perfectly frankly that they are being made in — influential business men. They were very much interested 
order to foree the world to pay more attention to Germany _ in Sir Samuel Hoare’s reference to colonial raw materials at 
and her grievances than it did when she was disarmed. Geneva, but pointed out that only complete control of 
She will have something behind her foreign policy. Dr. a colony, with power to expioit its resources with her own 
Ley told me that Hitler, when entrusting him with the men and her own money, would be of real value to 
“Strength through Joy’ movement, said the object Germany. Her best chance was to create an economic 
was to give the German people back their nerve. For, bloc in Central and Eastern Europe, which need not 
the Fiihrer added, you can’t conduct foreign policy necessarily involve the movement of a single frontier 
(Politik: machen) with a nerveless people. post. ‘* Mitteleuropa ” was Germany’s natural policy. 
Italy and Abyssinia notwithstanding, I doubt whether and German predominance there would incidentally help 
any problem in Europe causes more sleepless nights to solve the problem of minorities. Only at every step she 
than the question what that policy is going to be. was blocked—in Austria by Italy, elsewhere by the 
Enquirers are generally referred to the famous thirteen eastern policy of France, and more recently by Soviet 
points of Hitler’s speech on May 21st, but some of them Russia. Since Pilsudski’s death the French had even 
are anything but explicit, notably the references to treaty succeeded in undermining the Polish understanding, 
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iieved at considerable sacrifice. Colonel Beck could not 
hold out much longer against the pro-French Rydz-Smigl Y> 
pilsudski’s real successor. The sense of isolation resulting 
fromthe threatened failure of this at tempt tomakea breach 
jn the French ring of alliances appears to have led to re- 
armament being speeded-up again. Trench eastern policy 
has been Germany's bugbear ever since the War, and no 
real understanding with her is possible until it is modified. 
None the less, isolation may have some effect in 
turning German thoughts back to the League. The 
Germans have undoubtedly been greatly impressed by 
andling of the Abyssinian crisis. Even ihe extremists 
is becoming ¢ 


acl 


the h 
have to admit that the “ Geneva pigstye ” 
political factor to be reckoned with. Moreover, the League 
can no longer honestly be regarded as a mere French 
instrument for the maintenance of the European status 


quo. Under a British leadership which expressly recog- 


nises the need for “ evolution” it seems a good deal 
more palatable. By implication, at any rate, “ evolu- 
tion,” together with “ equal legal status ” and a “ clear 
separation between Treaty and League,” are Hitler's 
three conditions for a return to Geneva. 

Thus another chance may yet present itself of bringing 
Nazi Germany into the comity of European nations. It 
is only possible on the basis of concession which relieves 
the psychological and economic strain out of which 
National Socialism grew. With a revolutionary régime 
so incalculable the risk is great. But if the League can 
make it clear at the same time that war does not pay, 
that risk seems worth taking. I left England exceedingly 


doubtful about the wisdom of our League policy, and 
returned a convinced adherent. One thing is certain: 


now that we have put our hand to the plough it would be 
fatal to look back. 


THE FILM CENSORSHIP 


By IAN DALRYMPLE 


'MWHE entry into office of a new film censor is an 

opportune moment for reflecting upon the wisdom 
of restrictions and their scope. Mr. Bernard Shaw never 
advocated abolishing censorship of the Drama, even in his 
democratic days. In his preface to Plays Unpleasant he 
clung to the Queen’s Reader, for all that gentleman’s two- 
guinea “* robberies ’?: and though the Shavian paradox 
of yesterday is the present generation’s platitude, that 
does not refute but reinforces his authority. Since the 
combination of tricks and apparatus known as The 
Talkies is simply the latest method of presenting drama, 
it can searcely expect to receive different treatment in the 
matter of censorship ; and anyway, what Shaw accepted 
ard overcame in the cause of truth should not be in- 
superable by a generation of film-makers whose works, 
aceording to Mr. St. John Ervine, would insult the intelli- 
gence of a child of ten. 

It is possible, however, that one of the contributory 
factors in Mr. Ervine’s contempt for the Cinema is just 
exactly that it does receive different treatment : that 
there is one code of censorship for the Stage and another 
for the Screen; the assumption being that the Theatre 
serves the educated and the refined, whereas the film is 
available to all classes of the population down to the 
crassly ignorant and unbalanced. <A theatre, catering for 
a specialised clientéle, is permitted to offer material which 
would simply induce apoplexy in a reviewer for the 
British Board of Film Censors; while the British public, 
as a whole, must be protected at all costs from the sight 
and sound of such things as may cause it to blush or 
feel uncomfortable for any reason at all, and from any 
subjection to the twin dangers of Art and Sophistication. 

To those ignorant of the film industry, it might seem 
absurd that the motion- picture, with its command of 
precise imagery, offering an appeal through the eye that 
need never be obscure, and with its universal distribution, 
should be censored by a board of examiners appointed by 
the Trade itself; while the theatre, largely patronised 
by the cultured and cautious of mind, should be con- 
trolled directly by the State. Actually this fact need 
break no slumbers, for the British Board of Film Censors 
Well understands its commission from the Film Industry. 
Its raison-d' étre is twofold ; to act as an insurance against 
outside supervision, and to maintain the Standard Rules 
for the Entertainment of the British Publie—a valuable 
yardstick for the Producer. Consequently, the Board 
selects its examiners with care (one can only imagine 
from Tunbridge Wells or Cheltenham) for the glory of 
the yardstick and the survival of the Board. The opera- 


tion of the yardstick is not peculiar to the Film Industry— 
it is the inevitable evil of any censorship. The censoring 
body, in this case the B.B.F.C., issues a definite catalogue 
of what is unseemly : whereupon the 
object of the producer is to sail as near the wind as 
possible and scud home the winner of the Box Ollice 


considered 


championship. 

It must be admitted that the examiners of the British 
Board of Film Censors have performed their often tedious 
duties with patience always, usually with fairness, and 
invariably with unrelenting purpose. They please the 
Industry, for reasons explained : they please the authori- 
ties, in relieving them of responsibility : and they please 
the public, in that nobody objects to being denied what 
he never knew to exist. Only Film Critics have com- 
plained from time to time, but what they have lost in 
aesthetic experience they have gained in material for 
their columns. Consequently, although a ery for direct 
censorship has often been raised, there have been no ears 
willing to hear it, and the Board survives. 

The qualification implied above as to the Board’s fair- 
ness is a small matter and based merely on personal 
experience. As Supervising Film Editor to a leading 
British production company, it was sometimes my duty to 
cope with the promulgations of the examiner on any of 
our films, which were conveyed to the company in the 
form of staccato, sweeping and usually impossible com- 
mands typed on a red form of a particularly obnoxious 
shade. On one occasion, objection was taken to a sound 
emitted through the lips of a small boy, synonymous in 
modern parlance with the name of a summer fruit: or 
else it was an oblique angle achieved by the camera on 
what we term a “hot” I forget which. I 
agreed personally with the objection, but fair is fair, and I 
suggested that the incident disliked was a commonplace 
To my astonishment, I was assured 


number 


in American films. 
by the examiner that a different standard of taste was 
expected from the Tome Industry : which is unexcep- 
tionable as an ideal but a nail in the coflin of competitive 
capacity. The other experience that left me baffled was 
to be told that it was impossible to explain the reason for 
a certain objection, because a lady-examiner had reviewed 
the film in question, and it was not in good taste to submit 
her to a detailed discussion of the problem involved. 
Apart from these two incidents, I found the Board in- 
variably courteous and sometimes helpful, though imbued 
with an embarrassing belief in the resource and technical 
ingenuity of a film editor. 

The present system of film censorship need not, then, 
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be considered unsuitable nor its administration defective. 
Yet it is possible to say with justice that the present re- 
strictions on the scope of films are preventing the cinema 
from becoming a vital, dramatic force, and automatically 
keep alive the stupid and the suggestive. Any sincere 
effort to present life as it is and to examine ‘its problems, 
whether emotional, sexual, intellectual, psychological, 
political, ethical or what you will is inevitably doomed to 
failure. Nor is the Trade and its board of censors alone to 
blame, but the attitude of almost every influential body 
and individual in the land towards the cinema. In the 
U.S.A. any social problem or abuse, any organisation or 
matter of public interest, is material for forcefully pre- 
sented drama, interesting and usually innocuous. In this 
country, to construct a dramatic story based on the Air 
Force, until recently the Navy, the prison system, the 
Borstal institutions, unemployment, disarmament, im- 
perialism, or any of the thousand-and-one matters of 
public interest, is to meet with such representations from 
the public body concerned that the subject has to be 
abandoned. 


Surely it should be realised that the Great Public 


ee, 


is beginning to grow up. The sophistication it has been 
refused in the home product it has gleaned from America 
It can no longer exist only on a diet of carefully steamed 
slopstuff devoid of nutrition. Films are rarely made is 
this country: something called ‘ Entertainment” is 
carefully concocted from the same limited number of 
ingredients. Nor can it be denied that you can feed all 
of the public on it some of the time, and some of the 
public all of the time. 

This brings me to the final reason for an appeal fop 
lighter censorship and a more co-operative and tolerant 
attitude towards the motion picture on the part of 
official bodies. The public will not encourage what it does 
not find interesting or amusing. The public can be the 
strongest censor of all, as the secretary of the B.B.F¢. 
knows to his cost. What the public doesn’t like doesn’t 
pay ; and there are few producers, however sincere, who 
will lightly embark on film production for restricted 
audiences. Leave the producer more to his own expe 
rience, allow him more scope: the reaction of the public 
will wisely restrict his choice of subject and preserve the 
public morality. 


THE WAR ON THE AIR 


By STEPHEN CLISSOLD 


ONE of those who listened-in to the broadcast 
Election speeches could fail to realise that the last 
decade has seen the emergence of a new factor in political 
life. Without venturing from the warmth of their 
firesides, thousands of men and women, whose natural 
apathy would have prevented them from attending any 
political meeting, could listen to the Party leaders giving 
a lucid outline of their respective programmes. Some 
statesmen have acquired the knack of projecting their 
personalities through the microphone and addressing 
the listener with the quiet intimacy of a close friend. 
But this bond of sympathy between broadcaster and 
listener has its dangers as well as its advantages. The 
confidence of the listening public can be roundly abused, 
and the only safeguard against this menace lies in the 
constant vigilance of the listener. 

But it so happens that the average listener is seldom 
vigilant. He switches on the wireless with a vague desire 
for entertainment, and if by chance he should happen to 
pick up a talk, his curiosity may be sufticiently aroused 
to listen to it, but his critical faculties will almost cer- 
tainly not be applied to analyse the elements of error that 
it may contain. In that leisurely period between after- 
noon tea and the anticipation of dinner, his hand may 
stray idly over the knob. Then perhaps he may hear a 
woman’s musical voice addressing him in his own lan- 
At first he might wonder whether the B.B.C., in 
one of its more progressive moments, had repeated the 
experiment of a woman announcer—or perhaps it might 
be the lady from the Scottish station. But no ; her accent 
has no soft Northern intonation. She is speaking in the 
tones, almost intimidating in their excessive refinement, 
of a highly educated foreigner who strives to out-Oxford 
Oxford in affected impeccability. 


guage. 


The gist of what she is saying is of burning topical 
interest—a commentary on the Italo-Abyssinian  situa- 
tion. There seems no suspicion of blatant propaganda in 
what she says ; she is simply reading a number of extracts 
from the European Press commenting on the latest 
strategic moves. How refreshing, one blandly meditates, 
to hear an impartial symposium of different national 
viewpoints as articulated through the mouthpiece of the 
Press! But a few minutes’ attentive listening will be 


sufficient to convince that the first impression of impar- 
tiality was an illusion, The extracts from European 
newspapers, amongst whick those French papers  sub- 
sidised by the Italian Government figure zo prominently, 
have been carefully selected to convey a preconceived 
bias. They are ah a series of variations on the same 
theme—variations skilfully and attractively interwoven 
but all constructed with the same unity of purpose and 
tending to produce the same unity of impression. There 
are no. discordant notes amongst them; all is har- 
monised in a careful blending of persuasive reasoning and 
poctic appeal. 

Italy is described as a great and peace-loving nation, 
misunderstood by her friends and abandoned by her 
former allies—but a nation solidly bound together by 
loyalty to her leader. By her penetration of Ethiopia she 
has become the herald of civilisation. Her mission is one 
of enlightenment and liberation from barbarity. Whilst 
she brings food and drink to poverty-stricken natives. the 
countries of Europe, despite their protestations of peace, 
are striving to reduee a heroic people by a process of star- 
vation. But the Italian advance will continue unchecked. 
Every day brings fresh news of chieftains willingly sur- 
rendering to the benevolent protection of Italy, and new 
boatloads of loyal Italian subjects returning from overseas 
to defend their Fatherland. 

In addition to disseminating information calculated 
to make the Italian point of view understood abroad, 
the broadcasts aim at weakening the public opinion 
which advocates the enforcement of sanctions. This 
they endeavour to do in two ways ; first, by convincing 
people of the moral injustice of bringing pressure to 
bear on an innocent and heroic nation, and secondly, 
by describing the economic nemesis which will overtake 
the nations enforcing sanctions. So skilfully are these 
two motifs interwoven that the appeal to the British 
spirit of fairplay is blended with a more subtle warning 
to safeguard our national interests. Thus an appeal to 
material advantage is invested with the glow of the 
purest altruism. Italy’s position as the one European 
power engaged in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict gives 
her an incalculable advantage. She has a monopoly 
of those modern means of propaganda to which Ethiopia, 
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owing to her primitive civilisation, is denied ‘access. 
No answeving voice comes from the loud speaker to plead 
the cause of Abyssinia. 

We loll back in our armchairs and listen to the voice of 
the unknown announcer, now calmly persuasive, now a 
trifle intimidating, but always re-assuringly English, 
speaking to us in our language and addressing us in the 
wav we understand. We feel an involuntary movement 
of sympathy towards the views expressed. We are far 
indeed from realising that an Englishman’s home is no 
longer his vastle, and that we have ourselves become 
implicated in the struggle by the mere fact of listening-in. 
The battle line has been extended to our very hearthrug. 
The combat is not one of rifle and machine-gun, but 
yather the clash of ideas. It is one of those three elements 
which T. E. Lawrence has described in his Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom as forming the essence of warfare—the Psycho- 
logical Element of Ideas, no less real, because invisible, 
than the Algebraical Element of Things or the Biological 
Element of Lives. It is that science ‘ more subtle than 
tactics and better worth doing because it deals with un- 
controllables—with subjects incapable of direct com- 
mand.” Once foreign propaganda succeeds in causing 
public opinion to question the justice of its national 
aims. the foreign policy of that country begins to 


yacillate. A government dependent on public opinion 


GARDEN 


must have no Erlkénig to woo away the soul of those it 
is striving to save. 

Various expedients have been tried in different countrics 
in order to exclude undesirable broadcast propaganda. 
Special sets of weak range, incapable of picking up foreign 
stations have been placed on the market at rates reduced 
through a government subsidy. Legislation has been 
introduced making it unlawful to listen in to certain 
programmes, but detection of offenders is a well-nigh 
hopeless task. Then there is always the policy of 
* shouting down ” the other man by interference from a 
powerful home station. But ‘* jamming” only leads to 
general disorganisation of wave-lengths and is effective 
only as an emergency measure. Perhaps in a democratic 
country like Great Britain the real safeguard lies in a 
well-informed public opinion rather than in governmental 
intervention. Once the English listener is sufficiently 
shaken from his apathy by the realisation that those 
words, though sweeter than honey, may yet be very 
swords, he will perhaps stretch out his hand to give the 
knob a turn which will send him into the lighter realm 
of jazz or the duller security of the fat stock prices. 
If Britannia cannot rule all the ethereal waves, at 
least her sons can prevent them from breaking over 
her hearthrug and making a mess of her best sitting 
room. 


OF KHUBLA KHAN 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HERE were many Emperors in Peking before Khubla 
Khan. One of these Emperors made a lake and a 
summer pleasure garden on the north-west side of the 
city. Khubla Khan enlarged the garden, raised a hill on 
an island, and planted it with rare trees. He called the 
hill Wan Sui Shan, the hill of Ten Thousand Years. 
Marco Polo praised its beauty. About the time of the 
Puritan rule in England the Dalai Lama of Thibet came 
to Peking for a visit of honour, and a white pagoda of the 
Thibetan shape (an ugly shape) was built on the hill of 
Ten Thousand Years. The princes of the Ming and the 
Manchu houses used the lake and the garden. At winter 
festivals men of the Eight Banners gave displays on the 
ice; the ice was carefully smoothed out for them with 
hot irons. 

You reach the island-hill by a marble bridge to the left 
of the Jade Buddha. You climb terraces dominated by 
the two Pavilions of Far Off Thoughts and Favourable 
Clouds, and the Tower of Felicitous Skies. At the foot 
of the hill lie the Pavilion of Diffused Coolness and the 
Tower for Inspecting Ancient Script. A winding stairway 
brings you to the White Pagoda. Immediately below 
the pagoda is a shrine with walls of blue and green 
and yellow tiles, and on the tiles little images of Buddha. 
The shrine is the home of a hideous Lama god of seven 
heads, thirty-four hands, and sixteen feet. The creature 
wears a rosary of human skulls. (Only a monster of this 
kind, so said the equable Chinese, could keep the Mongols 
quiet.) The shrine is called, for sorae reason which I do 
not know, the Temple for Cultivating Good Deeds. It is 
surrounded by a marble balustrade, delicately carved. 
The view from the terrace of the pagoda is among the 
wonders of the world. All the Forbidden City stretches 
out to the south-east. The inner northern and western 
walls meet a few hundred yards from the foot of the hill ; 
the southern and eastern gatehouses rise in the distance. 
Between the walls you see the tiled roofs of two hundred 
palaces and pavilions. The tiles have the rich colour 
of beech woods in late autumn. The inner walls are dark 
grey; the outer gate, the gate-tower, and the outer wall 


beyond the lotus-covered moat are red. Here and there 
one has a sight of the marble stairways to and from the 
great halls of ceremony. 

The perfection of this vast group of buildings may have 
been equalled by the Acrepolis of Athens centuries ago ; 
nowhere in Europe or Asia today ean one find such splen- 
dour. Ido not think that this blending of rich colour, in 
large buildings of severe and massive style, has ever been 
carried out to such effect. There is no barbarity, nothing 
bizarre, not a line out of place. The curved ridges and 
corners of the roofs are enough to take away any sugges- 
tion of monotony. 

Moreover, the setting of the Forbidden City is unique. 

‘he whole of Peking is spread out below the hill of Ten 
Thousand Years, and Peking is a city hidden under a 
forest of trees. (Imagine the view of London from the 
heights of Hampstead to be as green and leafy as the view 
over Hyde Park from an upper window in Park Lane.) 
Far away in the south one sees the Hall of Annual Prayers 
—the so-called Temple of Heaven—and the many-storied 
gates of the Chinese city ; eastward, gates again, and a 
few modern buildings half-hidden in the trees. To the 
west, strongly lit, by the setting sun, are the ranges of the 
Western Hills, three lines of hills ; the third line is faintly 
pencilled against the sky. Just to the left are the lovely 
pavilions on Coal Hill, and to the right, beyond the grey 
roofs of modern Chinese houses, there is a lake half- 
covered with lotus. One leaves the hill by another stcep 
staircase. You pass a score of little tea-houses, and walk 
across the curved marble bridge. Once more you are in 
the maze of Peking. At this time, about sunset, in the 
quiet walks near the palaces you meet grave persons of 
middie age taking their birds for an airing. You may 
let your birds out of their cages when you come to a 
suitable tree. You clap your hands when you want them 
to come back to the cage. 

A visitor from western Europe, who has seen this 
view from Khubla Khan’s hill, and wandered from 
courtyard to courtyard, and palace to palace in the 
Forbidden City, must ask one question. What will be 
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left of these wonders in fifty years’ time ? The answer is 
plain. Unless a very large sum of money is spent within 
the next ten or twenty years, the problem of maintaining 
the ancient monuments will be too great, and, in any 
case, many of the halls and temples and pavilions will 
have crumbled into ruin. Already a large number of 
buildings of the greatest beauty and interest have been 
allowed to fall into decay. The palaces of the Forbidden 
City are in better case than other monuments because 
they are enclosed by their walls and there is no question 
of pulling them down. The whole enclosure is now a 
national museum, and, as such, is protected from further 
destruction and robbery. On the other hand the buildings 
are mainly of wood; they have been neglected for 
many vears. The Dowager Empress disliked the Forbidden 
City, and spent very large sums (which had been set 
aside for the Chinese navy !) in rebuilding the Summer 
Palace. 

In the early days of the New China Yuan Shih- 
kai did a great deal of vulgar damage. The present 
Chinese Government has spent lavishly on a vast and 
unimpressive mausoleum to Sun Yat-sen at Nanking ; 
but until recently very little was done to stay the ruin 
ef monuments associated with an imperial system which 
in its latter days was hated by all educated and patriotic 
Chinese. The tide of opinion has turned ; but the change 
has come too late. Within the last twelve months there 
has been published an excellent guide-book to Peking ; 
guide-book is perhaps hardly the term to describe a 
work of fine scholarship and informed judgement. The 
writers of this book say in their foreword that “ historical 
monuments have actually disappeared while the authors 
were still writing about them... . Between the outer 
walls of Peking and the Western Hills and beyond—a 
stretch of some twenty miles—what were at one time 
exquisite beauty spots are now a wilderness of weeds 
and ruins. Nothing can be more painful than to be the 
unwilling witness of the slow but sure death” of these 
works of art. 

The Altar of Heaven and the Hall of Annual Prayers 
are being restored, though one does not feel too confident 
that the work is being entirely well done. The ruin of 
the Altar of Agriculture is shameful. The Hall of Classics 
is like a deserted farmyard. Outside Peking conditions 
are much worse. It is doubtful whether anything can be 
done to preserve the monuments seattered throughout 
China. Fortunately, stone and marble, half-buried 
in the ground, are not easily destroyed ; but wooden 
palaces and pavilions have no defence against neglect. 
With the best of good will the Chinese Government 
cannot spare enough money to set in proper repair 
the main palaces of the Forbidden City. The political 
situation is obscure. No one knows who will rule in 
Peking in twelve months’ time. Theneeds of China, the ele- 
mentary, primal needs, are such that an enlightened 
Chinese citizen may well think that, until these needs 
have been met, the conservation of ancient monuments 
is a minor affair. History is filled with these conflicts 
of right with right, and it may be grotesque even to 
suggest that money might be raised in Great Britain 
to maintain old buildings in China, while thousands of 
our own people are living in slums, and for that matter 
many of our own ancient monuments are being pulled 
down to make room for car-parks or multiple shops. 
Yet it is important that visitors to the exhibition of 
Chinese art this winter in London should remember the 
destruction which threatens the architectural setting of 
these silks and pictures, and masterpieces of jade and 
poreclain.* 





*One of the smaller palaces in the Forbidden City was restored 
and redecorated a short time ago by a distinguished Englishman. 
This example of private benefaction might well be followed by a 
good many rich Chinese citizens in Shanghai and elsewhere. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS - 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

a week was the year’s record so far in deaths and 

injuries from that disease which we call * on the 
roads.” As usual, it has set people suggesting this little 
remedy or that, which they think might mend matters, 
and running over past remedies which secm to haye 
failed. Wearily familiar, the list of palliatives, gyo. 
gested or already adopted, is trotted out once more... 
drivers’ tests, pedestrian crossings, thirty miles speed 
limits in towns, traffie-lights obeyed by both drivers and 
walkers, broader roads, non-skid surfaces, observance of 
the Highway Code, and so on and so forth. Everyone 
has his own little palliative to apply to this mortal 
disease, and everyone knows in his heart that a mild 
palliative is all it ean aspire to be. 

For the disease is not one to be thus doctored by doses 
of this and that. The disease is simply the presence on 
the roads of charging hordes of heavy, swift and dan- 
gcrous creatures, dashing about in vast numbers and in 
dense formation. Obviously nothing can cure this, 
except stopping it. That is, either closing the roads to 
motor traflic, or limiting the traflic’s speed to about ten 
miles an hour, or to whatever lesser pace renders collisions 
both rare and innocuous. Yet no one ever seems to 
suggest this. We do not suggest it beeause we do not 
want it. Motor traffic, we say, has come to stay. We 
prefer that we, and the goods delivered at our doors, 
should be able to get about swiftly and commodiously, 
by omnibus, car, taxi, coach, van, lorry, motor-bievele, 
One way and another, we are nearly all involved in the 


business. Life without motor transport would be to us 
slow, fatiguing, and time-wasting. So, tacitly and 


gradually, under the pressure of desire, we have made, 
through the last thirty years, one of the most significant 
and revolutionary decisions in human history—to rate 
human life and limb below the convenience of transport. 

Psychologically, it is highly interesting. Here are 
millions of us, kindly and decent human beings, who 
would, should we slay or maim a fellow-creature, violently 
and permanently regret it. Yet, moved by this desire to 
get about quickly and easily, we mount daily into one of 
these fatal vehicles, private or public, and career through 
the streets, knowing ourselves at the mercy of our own or 
anyone else’s slight error of judgement or attention, of 
some slight faihure of mechanism in our own machine or 
that of others, of any child or adult who rushes suddenly 
under our wheels, and of the inevitable encounters of 
over-crowding. We sit calmly in omnibuses, watching 
the driver bear down on smaller vehicles to erush them 
out of the way, and rush (as buses will if no police are at 
hand) across streets against the traffic lights. We have 
goods delivered at our homes in motor lorries, those other 
bullies of the roads, and take no count of the corpses that 
strew the path behind them. 

We have, in short, accepted the situation ; we know 
that hordes of swift automata on the roads mean many 
thousands of deaths and injuries a year, and we have 
definitely chosen to place and keep hordes of swift 
automata on the roads. 

Are we, then, heading again towards that state of 
comparative indifference to death and hurt in which once 
humanity lived ? The modern sensitiveness concerning 
human life is being stunned by all this crashing about the 
roads. But what is so odd is that we will not look facts 
in the face, will not admit that tinkering is no good in this 
matter, and that it is a clear and bald choice between 
quick transport and safe transport, a choice we have 
already long since made. It is a question of relative 
values, and the choice should -be either endorsed or 
rescinded with open eyes by every one, from the 
zovernment to the humblest bus-driver. 
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Communi tion was passed. It was an interesting symptom of the 


A Letter from Oxford 


[To the Editor of Tue Sexctsxror.] 
sir,—It is recorded that Mr. A. P. Herbert. having avoided 
forfeiting his £150 deposit, has hurriedly collected the paltry 
£10 or sO which he needed in order to take his B.A., Oxon., 
and has proceeded in one stride to that degree and his M.A. 
too, Perhaps, after all, it is the function of University Repre- 
sentation to salt the vulgar seriousness of polities, and not 
(as old-fashioned people thought) to enable men of intellectual 
eminence to sit in the Commons. Mr, Herbert’s election hes 
at least killed two legends : first, that the country parson sways 
the University vote, and secondly, that a University electorate 
has more sense of responsibility than the uneducated classes. 

There is, however, another and more serious lesson to be 
drawn from this election. The vast majority of the votes cast 
for A. P. H. were cast against the Conservative caucus and for a 
prilliant election address. It is clear that the National 
Government is viewed by the educated classes as something 
entirely different from a Conservative Government. Had the 
Conservative Party organisation tried to control the National 
Elections, as the caucus tried to dictate to Oxford, the 
results might have been vastly different, The Oxford elector 
wished to vote National; he was ordered to vote Conserva- 
tive and he refused. Surely this is a straw showing which way 
the wind is blowing. The Conservative Party must move with 
Mr. Baldwin, or die of petrification as Liberalisin has died, 
In Oxford it refused to move, and IT doubt if any candidate 
will risk the support of the caucus again, It has cost Mr, 
(ruttwell,a progressive and a strong supporter of the League, 
£150. Had he stood on his own feet, he might have got in, 

But Mr. Herbert has not been our only political sensation, 
Despite the rain, Mr. Gordon-Walker doubled the Socialist 
vote in the city, and in the Municipal elections Oxford recorded 
the biggest Labour gains of the whole country. These results 
are vet one more sign of the revolution which is slowly trans- 
forming a University City into an industrial town. In spite 
of Lord Nuflield’s strenuous veto on trade unions, there are 
over two thousand more unionists in Oxford than there were 
a vear ago, and at long last the *busmen have defeated the 
company upon this issue. The Socialist vote in Oxford is 
directly due to these changes, and is not--we may assure 
uneasy readers—the result of a wholesale conversion of North 
Oxford to the Red Flag. North Oxford —in spite of the trans- 
formation of many of its Gothic homes into most unserviceable 
flats —is still safely National. It is Oxford beyond the Cherwell 
and the Thames, an Oxford of which most members of the 
University are still unaware, which has caused the change. 
The University is now an island surrounded by a sea of 
* Villaettes,” and connected with the agricultural mainland 
only by those two long and depressing bridges, the Banbury 
and the Woodstock Roads. 

It is indeed a strange and melancholy experience to wander 
round our new industrial suburbs. Unplanned, unbeautiful 
and naked, they are being run up at a pleasant profit to the 
speculative builder. You reach them often across a muddy 
field or even an open ditch. They are just dumped anywhere 
where a field is for sale and drainage available. The roads, 
which are still the property of the owners of the building 
estate, are, naturally enough, pocked with pot-holes. ... 
Of course, this is just the normal development which progress 
brings, but it is particularly depressing in a University town 
once famed for its beauty. The Preservation Trust struggles 
manfully against it. saving an acre here and five acres there, 
but it can achieve littl. Now we are promised that a 
town-planning scheme is to be pushed through in the near 
future; but it is a grim thought that a little foresight ten 
years ago could have saved us from most of our present 
horrors, All that is left us is to plan the last relies of a once 
beautiful town, and to realise that we are still faced with the 
problem of building those thousands of workmen's cottages 
which our Peacehaven policy has failed to provide. It is 
too late to save very much. ‘ 

But most of us have been too busy with polities this term 
to worry much about aesthetics. he Abyssinian crisis pro- 
Voked a remarkable discussion in the Union on the second 
Sunday in term. I.elegates from every description of Club and 
Society solemnly gathered together to enunciate the attitudes 


modern passion for organisations that there was no debate in 
the usual sense of the word. Organisations cannot debate : 
they can only propagand. And so the delegates could do no 
more than repeat the “slogans” of the societies which they had 
the honour to represent. The whole affair was a stage demon- 
stration, an unconscious parody of the modern political con- 
ference. This desire for political action instead of political 
thought was manifest also on election day. Undergraduate 
helpers were very prominent on both sides. Indeed, one 
Labour committee-room in a working-class area was mistaken 
for an undergraduate tea-party by an ignorant proletarian. 
No one can deny the efliciency of the work they did, but it 
was perhaps with an eye to the danger of premature political 
activity that Mr. G. D. H. Cole in his inaugural address to the 
Labour Club solemnly reminded his hearers that they had 
come to Oxford for the purposes of academic study and that 
the best service which they could do Socialism was to study 
their books and do well in the Schools. If the Buchmanites 
would give the same advice many a tutor would heave a sigh 
of relief. 

Of the University itself there is little to relate. The Master 
of Balliol has set up one record as Vice-Chancellor : he is the 
first holder of his office to continue bicycling to work. The 
plans for the new Bodleian (architect. Sir Giles Scott) have 
been on view. It would be impudent for your correspondent 
to pass judgement upon them, but it is safe to say that he is 
making the best of a bad job, and that he will probably do less 
damage than any architect alive to one of the most beautiful 
corners of Oxford.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your Oxrorp CORRESPONDENT. 

P.S.—If this letter has a sour tone the cause is probably a 
fortnight of incessant rain. The floods are rising: and the 
wary Don removes any garment which is hanging against the 
walls of his room before it is soaked through. Oxford is un- 
pleasant in November. Two sights alone have relieved the 
vloom. One was the match against the All Blacks, the other 
is the newly repainted front of Mr. Basil Blackwell's shop. 


In Time of Peace 


THERE is no quiet in the earth, 

In the green root of history, or the leaves 

Bending toward the earth ; 

In the brown eyes, the lake reflecting 

Cumulus, cirrus, moving: 

Or in the water-sky reflecting channels in the ice-pack : 

In boundless, never-ending action, under, and in, and over, 
The sea reflecting, 

There is no peace. 


At Fleurier, in the shadow of the stone-pine, 
At Langres, in the vineyard, 

At Macugnaga, 

There is no peace. 


Bruno, in the Campo di Fiori, burning, 

Hitler saluting, 

Jules, remembering the orchard and the dead, 

Marcel, rolling a cigarette, and Guillaume, 

Scanning the frontier ridges for deserters or a chamois 5 
These, 


The building of a tower, 

The meteor falling. 

The shriek and shuddering of brakes, 

The anguish in the windscreen, and the growth 
Bursting, a secret flower; the newsboy shouting : 
These are normal. 


There is no quiet in the turning sea, 

Or under burning stone, or glacier ice : 

Under the guns, the summer corn, the Paramount, 
Deeper than piercing worm or peering drill, 

The blind earth cogitates, the lava moves : 


There is no peace, there is no certainty, 
There is no quiet but the solid earth : the times 
—The stonefall and the clamouring and silence— 


The times are normal. 
MicuaEt Roserrs, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


* Not for Children.” By Elmer Rice. At the Fortune. 
“The Inside Stand.” By P.G. Wodehouse. Atthe Saville 


Mr. Ever Rice's new play is difficult to describe, impossible 
to summarise. It is a satire on the theatre and a disquisition 
on dramatic criticism in one. A play is performed within the 
play, and in one scene a third play within the second. A 
seene of the second play is acted, and then discussed, its 
devices analysed and its absurdities exposed, by two charac- 
ters who provide an intermittent commentary from seats at 
the side of the stage. The actors are seen between scenes in 
their dressing-rooms, changing their costumes, quarrelling or 
making love; their private lives outside the theatre are 
revealed in relation to their presences on the stage ; a bafiled 
manager drifts in and out adding his own bewilderment to the 
author’s problems ; the two commentators on occasion leave 
their judicial seats to play parts nearer the centre of the stage ; 
some of the other actors stroll out of the fabric of the play to 
debate among themselves upon which plane the action is at the 
moment proceeding. What we witness is in fact the nature 
of dramatic illusion dissected upon the stage. 

It is an interesting but neither as an entertainment nor as 
an investigation a completely satisfying experiment. As an 
entertainment it is, in two ways, insufliciently compact, and 
as an investigation insufficiently inclusive. It is insufficiently 
compact in the mere matter of length. ‘The Stage Society's 
performance on Sunday night lasted for 3} hours, which was 
just about an hour too long. Satire depends for its effect 
more than any other dramatic (or literary) form upon economy 
of expression ; interest evaporates if it is allowed for a moment 
to sprawl. More important still, it is insufficiently compact 
in its scope. Mr. Rice has not confined himself to the theatre 
in his choice of material to satirise, but has wandered out into 
ordinary life to find objects to abuse : his crusades, too arbi- 
trarily undertaken, have only the effect of irrelevant distrac- 
tions. As an investigation it is insufficiently inclusive because 
it only discusses the type of play which can be judged (and 
condemned) by realistic, factual standards, and omits any 
reference to those which depend for their effect upon more 
poetical and metaphysical uses of experience and Ianguage— 
such a play, for instance, as his own, which is made for the 
most part so refreshing by precisely the fact that the standards 
involved are other than those of everyday commercial drama. 

It would be impossible to praise too much Mr. Warren 
Jenkins’ production for the Stage Society, which succeeded 
much more than one could have hoped from a reading of the 
play in giving cohesion and order to the sequence of its 
seenes. The play was acted with as much zest as it was 
evidently written. The two commentators were admirably 
played by Miss Martita Hunt and Mr. Jack Minster, and Miss 
Hunt made a brilliant incursion into the fantastic inner play. 
Mr. Finlay Currie was continuously amusing as the theatrical 
manager supposed to have sponsored two-thirds of this com- 
plicated entertainment, and Miss Toska von Bissing’s per- 
formance stood out among the smaller parts. But it is clear 
that before the play is released for general consumption it 
should be extensively cut. The first items to be sacrificed 
should be the rather tedius appearances before each act of 
a broadeast announcer, proclaiming that the play is being 
produced as an advertisement for a sanitary preparation. 

In March, 1932, Mr. Wodehouse was awarded in these 
columns the ‘* Order of Lunacy: Ist Class’ for his book of 
essays, Louder and Funnier. His new play, in which the 
leading part is superbly played by Mr. Ralph Lynn, makes it 
essential that he should be invited to accept a bar to that 
decoration. This is that rare phenomenon, a really funny 
farce. I shall not attempt to analyse nor even to describe it, 
but, following the example of Professor Housman who, de- 
scribing his response to poetry in physical terms, has told us 
that when certain lines come into his mind when he is shaving 
in the morning his skin so bristles that his razor is prevented 
from acting, shall only record that on at least half-a-dozen 
occasions during this play I could only just prevent myself 
from being sick with laughter. 
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The Cinema 


**The-Last Outpost.” 


To be shown at the Plaza ——_« J), 
Irish in Us.” 


At the Regal 


The Last Outpost, which will be shown shortly at the Plaza, 
is a curious mixture. Half of it is remarkably good and half 
of it quite abysmally bad. One can even put one’s finger on 
the joins, and it will be well worth a visit if only because jt 
indicates what might ke made of the short story form op 
the screen. It consists of two stories unrelated except for 
the coincidence of characters. The first, which lasts for about 
half-an-hour, is a very well-directed and well-acted War story 
of a British secret service agent and his success in warning 
a defenceless tribe against a Kurd attack and inducing them 
to move with their flocks over a flooded river and across 
snow-bound range of mountains to safe pastures. It is one 
does so well. It belongs to the order of Grass and The 
Covered Wagon. Mr, Claude Rains as the secret service agent 
in Turkish uniform and Mr. Cary Grant as the incurably 
light-minded and rather stupid British officer whom he 
rescues from the Kurds both act extremely well. Mr. Rains’s 
low husky voice, his power of investing even commonplace 
dialogue with smouldering conviction, is remarkable. He 
never rants, but one is always aware of what a superb ranter 
he could be in a part which did net. call for modern restraint 
but only for superb diction. I should like to see him as 
Almanzor or Aurengzebe, for he could catch, as no one else 
could, the bitter distrust of the world, religious in its intensity, 
which lies behind the heroic drama. 


The Last Outpost, if it had stopped on the mountain pass 
above the pastures with the officer on the way down to 
hospital and the comforts of Cairo and the secret agent turning 
back towards the enemy, would have keen a memorable short 
film. Mr. Charles Barton, the director, has obviously used 
old documenteries : the crossing of the flooded river is not a 
Californian reconstruction, and all through this first section 
the camera is used with fine vigour to present a subject which 
could not have been presented on the stage. 

I cannot see why we should not have serious films of this 
length as well as farees, short stories as well as novels on the 
screen. The essential speed and concision would be an 
admirable discipline for most directors, who are still, after 
seven years of talkies, tied to stage methods, and we might he 
saved from seeing such a good film as this padded out to full 
length by the addition of a more than usually stupid triangular 
melodrama of jealousy and last-minute rescue in the Sahara, 
where needless to say Mr. Rains sacrifices his life at the end 
for his wife’s lover, so that all may end in the fixed, almost 
Oriental, short-hand of military melodrama, “It is better so,” 
clasped fingers and topees off and fading bugle-calls. 


Mr. James Cagney is one of the most reliable actors on the 
screcn ; his vigour, speed and humour are just as apparent 
in The Irish in Us, a film to discourage a less hard-working 
and conscientious actor, as in A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
It is a film of exactly the complacent domestic sentimentality 
which one would expect from the title, of an old mother and 
her adoring sons. Mr. Cagney is the youngest and _ the 
favourite son; his brothers, a cop and a fireman, disapprove 
of him because he won’t take a proper job but trics unsuc- 
cessfully to be a boxing manager. His latest unfortunate 
discovery, Carbarn Hammerschlog, who, when he is told 
he can use the bath replies, ‘‘ Every time I wash in one of 
them things I get embarrassed,” is luckily played by Mr. Allen 
Jenkins, so Mr. Cagney has some support in a film which I 
admit has a few amusing moments and an excellent boxing 
match. The part of the cop, who loses his girl to his kid 
brother, is taken by Mr. Pat O’Brien, who is one of those 
actors I should like to see perform once a year only in an all- 








star cast including Mr. George Arliss, Mr. Herbert Marshall, 
Mr. Jack Hulbert, Miss Cicely Courtneidge, Mr. Carl Brisson, 
and Miss Penelope Dudley Ward. A nightmare, do you say ¢ 
But I Lke to rationalise my nightmares. 





GRAHAM GREENE 
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Chinese Art at Burlington House 


BcRuNGTON Hovse is looking beautiful. How has it been 
done? There is an inexpressibly rejuvenated air about it : 
yet is not the art of China notorious for antiquity and 
conservatism ? Perhaps it is because for once there are not 
too many pictures: perhaps it is because the gold frame 
was unknown in China, and still is. But how this air of 
up-to-dateness of elegance, of exclusiveness, of the ‘“ last- 
word” has managed to prevail is a mystery. There arc 
3.080 things; but even when there are also 3,080 people 
there, I do not believe that the visitor will feel that sense of 
“too much” which invades the spirit in great shops some- 
times, and even more sometimes in great exhibitions. I 
suppose a good deal of the credit for imposing on a vast 
puilding and a vast collection this air of unity, this repose, 
must go to Mr. Leigh Ashton, who planned the fittings and 
arrangements. The old notion of Chinese art as something 
bright, and variegated with strong-patterned and strongly con- 
trasting colours, is only one side of the story. There is another 
side, and almost without our knowing it we have been so 
deeply influenced by it that I think it would hardly be too 
much to say that the cult of the simple interior, the same cult 
which one sees in all branches of modern art, is partly of 
Oriental inspiration. At any rate, the appreciation of early 
Chinese art has gone hand in hand with this movement. The 
influence reached us perhaps first through the intermediate 
art of Japan; Japanese or Chinese in these matters is all 
one. The plain celadon-green, brown or cream-white vases 
and bowls of Chinese ceramics are so intimately associated 
with this simplicity-cult in Japan that I should say there 
are three or four whole rooms at the exhibition wh: ve paintings 
and pottery combine to produce an effect which is both 
Chinese, Japanese, and modern European. 

It is in the management of these rooms that special skill 
has been shown. Perhaps-one of the most beautiful paintings 
in the exhibition, by an artist of the Yiian dynasty (fourteenth 
century) Kao Ko-Kung, No. 1059, is shown here with that 
singleness of effect which reminds us, as we look at it, that 
we have heard that in the East they show only one painting 
at a time. Another painting, which comes from Japan, 
will remind us that ‘* Chinese * and ** Japanese” taste are 
distinctions we need not, in some connexions, be too precise 
about. It is the famous Wet Sparrows of Mu-Chi, of the 
thirteenth century (No. 1117). It is a national treasure, 
and belonged to one of Japan’s national heroes, a great patron 
of art, the Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimasa. It is simply two 
birds on a branch done in a few strokes and smudges of 
Chinese ink. Nothing, in a way, could be more ‘ Japanese.” 
Or again, to go to quite another part of Burlington House, 
the room where sculpture is usually shown. Here again 
we seen forms which we associate with the Buddhism of 
Japan far more than with that of China as most of us know 
it, where the gorgeous Lamaistic art with its strong Tibetan 
flavour predominates, in Pekin especially. Here, too, is 
seen the art of the T’ang dynasty in pottery of almost Italian 
vigour. The fact is that there are very few sides of Chinese 
art which have not had their counterpart both in Japan and 
in the West; and there are some, particularly Buddhist 
sculpture, for which we turn to Japan just as much as 
to China or more so to find the most perfect flowering 
of the spirit—certainly not a material spirit—which inspired 
them. 

Indeed, one of the chief discoveries one makes about the 
art of any nation when one can see it, as one can see Chinese 
art at Burlington House, in all its multiplicity, is that art is 
hot a national thing at all. There is, however, one side of 
Chinese art which if not national is at least indigenous, and 
certainly peculiar. This aspect is that shown in the first 
room, where the earliest relics of the feudal age of China are 
There is about some of these an impressiveness that 
is forbidding. The chief monument of this primitive phase 
is the great altar-set formerly the property of the Viceroy 
Tuan Fang, lent by the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
(319). These extraordinary bronze vessels represent what I 
can only call the crustacean period of China. 

It is life, but life in a form alien, fascinating, and a little 
horrible ; life which has assumed the eternal static, armoured 
impenetrability of the chrysalis. The awe-inspiring plated 


shown, 


hides of prehistoric reptiles, with their apparently meaningless 
excrescences, come into our minds in connexion with some of 
its manifestations. Perhaps the two most remarkable 
examples of this antediluvian aspect of Chinese art are the 
two “ wine-vessels ” of bronze, of which one comes from the 
Musée Cernuschi, Paris, and the other from the collection of 
Baron Sumitomo. The latter is a Japanese National Treasure. 
Both represent, in a terrifying symbolism, without drama, 
without passion, a tiger clasping and apparently about to 
devour a human figure. ‘ An age of sacrifices and omens ”’ 
indeed is here before us in its most ominous aspect. To 
pass from the atmosphere of this first room to the second is 
like leaving Mexico to find ourselves in modern Paris. The 
room is dominated by a carpet hung on the walls-(No. 477) 
ascribed to the 15th century a.p, Enthroned on high in front 
of it is a figure which might be early Gothic ; a figure which 
smiles at us serenely, which does not sit tailor-wise like the 
Buddha we are familiar with, but as though on a throne, his 
legs crossed in an attitude reassuringly European. Here, too 
(No. 482) is the stone Boddhisattra from the Victoria and 
Alkert Museum (Eumorfopoulos collection) standing in an 
attitude of graceful calm like some slim modern girl whose 
quiet air of receptive intelligence attracts us at a cocktail 
party. 

But perhaps the loveliest of all the inlaid bronze objects of 
this age of civilised splendour (the Han dynasty 206 B.c.- 
220 A.D.) is the ring (375) from the Bliss collection, Washington, 
U.S.A. The staff-end, too (386) though it is ascribed to the 
** Period of the Warring States” (481-221 B.c., makes us 
think of modern Europe and Versailles, or the Wars of the 
Roses, rather than of anything more primeval. When we 
reach the next room, where at the Royal Academy Exhibitions 
the small pictures are hung, we are in the full blaze of a 
civilised epoch. The flat table-case containing mirrors is a 
revelation. Chinese art is here seen at its least ‘* Chinese * 
stage. The lovely painting, No. 755, Herd of deer in a Grove, 
might be a Pisanello. It is asecribed—ambitiously but not 
without justification—to the Five dynasties* (907-960 A.D.). 
The art of this period, in painting, is considered by many 
experts to have almost completely disappeared ; but there is 
no escaping the stylistic arguments which have made the 
experts see in this lovely tapestry-like composition a reflection, 
at any rate, and possibly an example, of the nationalistic art 
of the period which succeeded the T’ang dynasty, the age 
of the wonderful tomb-pottery figures of horses and camels, 
and preceded the Sung dynasty, when nationalism in painting 
became a cult encouraged by emperors. Whatever its chances 
of authenticity, the painting No. 997 ascribed to the Emperor 
Hui-Tsung of this dynasty, who lived from 1082-1135 .v., 
may be taken as exemplifying in its most exquisite form the 
refined nature-worship of the court academy of that date. 

We are now in Gallery IV, and have reached the corner 
room of a series of galleries which are the best-designed in the 
whole exhibition. Porcelains in delicate monochrome tints 
fill show-cases along the walls ; the cases jut out to form bays, 
in each of which are masterpieces of painting, scrolls in quiet 
tones of grey, landscapes of Whistlerian reticence. One 
eannot indeed help thinking of America at her best here, of 
the refined intellectual Puritanism of Boston. Ne sense of 
oriental luxury hangs about even the rare and _ precious 
porcelains. Rare they surely are, for they represent a phase 
ot Chinese Art which pottery experts even twenty years ago 
hardly imagined had survived. There is for instance, in 
Gallery IV, a whole case of the almost mystical Ju ware. 
Passing down these galleries, we are among porcelains that 
have the subdued lustre of jade and ivory, among “ paint- 
ings’ that have the delicacy and strength of drawings 
by our own old masters. Any lingering feelings we have 
cherished that Chinese painting is or should be merely decora- 
tive are here dispelled. Among many, a scroll (1337) by a 
sixteenth-century artist, Hsii Wei, is one of the loveliest 
creations of Chinese draughtsmanship. The silvery greys and 
deep tones of the ink-strokes remind us that paper, ink and 
brush are the media of Chinese ** painting”: that we must 
not look here for the polished surfaces of our own oil-painting, 
the glowing colours and rounded forms of Western Art. 
Chinese painting is always really drawing. Even when it is 
extended to a colossal scale, as in the mighty landscape (1904) 
by Tung Ch’i-Ch’ang, we feel merely as though some giant 


had gone sketching. W. W. Winxwortu, 
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Music 
Guests from Abroad 


Tue visit last week of thirty music critics, representing the 
chief newspapers of seventeen European countries, was both 
a happy social affair and a musical event of importance. 
Of the social side I will only say that the interchange of ideas, 
even though hampered by linguistic difficulties, has been 
most stimulating to the hosts, and it is no empty compliment 
to state that we parted from our guests with genuine regret. 
It was a fortunate accident that four days in London hap- 
pened to provide for the visitors such a rich display of English 
music. Each of the three coneerts by our leading orchestras 
contained a symphony by an English composer, Elgar's 
second, Vaughan Williams's fourth, and Arnold Bax’s sixth, 
while the gaps were filled in by a special concert of English 
choral musie at Oxford and a programme -of English ballets 
at Sadler's Wells. 

Elgar was, of course, known to most of the visitors, but T 
gathered that Falstaff, which was also played at the first 
concert, was new to most of them and made a deep impression. 
It was, however. Dr. Vaughan Williams who aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm. His Symphony, of which this was only the 
second performance, is indeed awork by which contemporary 
English music might well be proud to be judged. As a piece 
of musical craftsmanship alone it is a masterpiece, but more 
important is the all-embracing humanity of its content. 
Its austerity, embodied in the ecrabbed, one might almost 
say in itself ugly, main theme does not reject joviality, 
expressed by the trolling tuba and trombones in the Trio, 
nor does its fieree energy rule out a recondite beauty in the 
meditations, profound in sentiment but never sentimental, 
of the slow movement. It is unmistakably individual, the 
work of the composer of the London Symphony and of Job, 
but, as every new work by a master should, it shows a new facet 
of his genius not revealed before. 
that moved one of the foreign critics to exclaim that here 
was one of the most potent figures in modern music. Of Job 
I gather that the general opinion was that as a ballet it was 
too static, but Blake, I faney, is not much known or under- 
stood abroad especially by those whose interest is in another 
art. The Hogarth ballet, The Rakes Progress, on the other 
hand, won the highest praise. 

After the open-air healthiness of Vaughan Williams’s 
Symphony, with its equal appreciation of deep poetic thought 
and of a rollicking song over pint-pots, Bax took us into a 
hot-house atmosphere of more vibrant emotions. I cannot 
say whether Bax’s Symphony is louder in terms of decibels 
than Vaughan Williams’s, but it seemed to make a lot more 
partly because its texture is much thicker. In 
Vaughan Williams’s Symphony the dissonant asperities are 
created by the collision of clearly defined contrapuntal ideas 
based upon a novel but readily intelligible tonal scheme. 
In Bax’s the writing is harmonic and rhapsodical rather than 
truly symphonic. Nor has he laid aside his fondness for 
closely woven embroideries of sound, which at one time one 
hoped that he was curbing with beneficial results to the clarity 
It may be a prejudice on my part, but I dislike 
in a Symphony such a clangour of minor percussion-instru- 
ments. side-drums, eymbals and so on, which seem out of 
place, unless used with the utmost discretion, in music that 
has no ostensible programme. But it may be that in this 
first performance Sir Hamilton Harty allowed these subsidiary 
instruments to sound too strepitous and that a better balance 
might bring the music into proper focus. 


It was no mere politeness 


noise, 


of his music. 


During the present week we have bad musical visitors 
of ancther kind. The Prague Philharmonic Orchestra under 
M. Vaclav Talich has revealed to us the classical lucidity 
of Dvotak more clearly than our conductors and orchestras 
are wont to do. In the Fourth Symphony, as they played 
it. there was the genial spontaneity of Haydn, if not all 
his sublimity. The orchestral playing was excellent and 
I will only mention, in reference to what I have said about 
Bax, the admirably discreet playing of the percussion in 
the Carnaval Overture. Now, too late for comment, there is 
with us the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted once 
more by Dr. Furtwiingler, who has chosen more enterprising 
programmes than on his former visits. 


DyNeELrEY IIussey. 
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Zarathustras Schwester 

[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 
Frau Enisasetir = Foérsrer, die  Schwester Friedrich 
Nietzsches, ist im hohen biblischen Alter gestorben : ie ist 
neunzig Jahre alt geworden. So hat sie ihren nur um zwei 
Jahre ailteren Bruder um fiinfunddreissig Jahre iiberlebt, 

In diesem Menschenalter hat sich eine Welt veriindert, 
Die blonde Bestie, von der Nietzsche einmal getriumt hatte, 
ist zur Wirklichkeit: geworden, Sogar der Ubermensch ist 
der Welt beschert worden, Aber wir wissen kaum, ob er dem 
Idealbild Zarathustras entspricht. Um = das Leben und 
Schaffen des grossen deutschen Philosophen liegt auch heute 
noch ein geheimnisvoller Sehleier, der 
werden kann. 

Nietzsche wuchs im Hause von Verwandten auf, nach dem 
er seinen Vater, einen Pfarrer, bereits mit  fiinf Jahren 
verloren hatte. Es war ein richtiges Frauenhaus, wo er 
zwischen Mutter, Grossmutter, Schwester und Tanten erzogen 
wurde. Dann studierte er in  Pforta, Bonn, Leipzig und 
wurde als fiinfundzwanzigjihriger Doktor der Philosophie 
nach Basel berufen, wo er zehn Jahre lang als Universitiits. 
Professor wirkte. Weitere zehn Jahre lebte er dann in einer 
freiwilligen Emigration, meist in der Schweiz und in Italien, 
erlitt in Turin einen Zusammenbruch und vegitierte dann 
noch zehn Jahre in Naumburg und Weimar, wo ihn der Tod 
um die Jahrhundertwende erléste. 

Seine Schwester, das Lama, wie er sie scherzhaft nannte, 
hatte mit jungen Jahren den Aizt und Rassemystiker Forster 
gcheiratet und war mit ihm und einer kleinen Arier-Gemeinde 
nach Paraguay ausgewandert, um dort vélkisch 2u_ siedeln, 
Nach dem Zusammenbruch dieser Sekte und dem Tod ihres 
Gatten kehrte Elisabeth Foérster-Nietzsche nach Naumburg 
zurtick, um dort zusammen mit ihrer Mutter den kranken 
Bruder zu betreuen. Nach dem ‘'Tode der Mutter tiber- 
siedelten die Gesehwister nach Weimar, wo Elisabeth das 
Nietzsehe-Arechiv errichtete. Die Pflegerin) von Leib und 
Werk des kiihnsten deutschen Denkers schrieb tiinf Biicher 
liber das Leben ihres Bruders, von denen besonders die beiden 
letzten Biinde “Der junge Nietzsche’ und 
Nietzsche ” sehr bekannt geworden sind und wegen des 
pictistischen ‘Tones eine Iebhafte Polemik erweckten. Der 
Kampf um das wahre Gesicht Zarathustras ist in Deutschland 
nie beendet worden. Auf der cinen Seite standen die Freunde 
des Denkers, auf der anderen Seite die Sehwester, gestitzt 
auf die Autoritiit des Nietzsche-Arehivs. Es darf nie ver- 
gessen werden, mit welcher Sorgfalt’ Frau) Férster um den 
Ruhm ihres Bruders bemiiht war. Ob sie aber je gewillt 
war, ihrem Bruder in die Sphiiren * jenseits von Gut und 
Bose zu folgen, ob sie, zeitlebens eine fromme Christin, 
liberhaupt je etwas vom = Hlauche 
Antichrist versptiren konnte, das ist schwer zu entscheiden. 

_ Politisch hat Elisabeth Forster-Nietzsche wohl kaum cine 
Uberzeugung gehabt; sie hatte Freunde und Anhinger 
unter den Machthabern des ersten, zweiten und dritten 
Reiches. Friedrich Nietzsche war vor dem Sporenklirren von 
Bismarcks Ktirassier-Stiefel wie vor dem von Richard Wagner 
besorgten Theater-Donner des Bayern-Kénigs ins .Ausland 
geflohen und hatte zu Lebzeiten nur cinmal dureh die Tat, 
als IKXrankenpfleger im deutsch-franzésischen Kriege, seine 
Zugehorigkeit zu Deutschland bewiesen. 

Seine Schwester aber versuchte, aus dem gigantischen und 
unausschépfbaren Lebenswerk ihres Bruders einen Bausteit 
und eine Legitimation fiir das dritte Reich zu formen, Dieser 
Versuch ist gescheitert : der Fiihrer ist nicht den Ubermenseh 
und der General Ludendorff nicht der Antichrist und der 
General Goering nicht die blonde Bestie. Das Reich Nietzsches 
ist nicht von dieser Welt... 

Zur Trauerfeier um Frau Forster-Nietzsche im Haus am 
Silberblick zu Weimar hatte sich der Fithrer und Reichskanzler 
personlich eingefunden, der von ihr schon Jahre vorher den 
Stock-Degen Nietzsches erhalten hatte. Herr Hitler vertrat 
siimtliche deutsche Philosophen, die in einem letzten Rest 
von Scham fern blieben. Dafiir waren Reichsleiter Rosenberg 
und Reichsjugendfiihrer Schirach anwesend., Es wurden auch 
einige Reden von Nazis gehalten. 

An der schlichten Beisetzung nahmen nur wenige teil. 
Im Geburtsort der Geschwister, dem Dorf Récken bei Liutzen 
wurde die Schwester an der Seite ihres Bruders und ihrer 
Eltern zur ewigen Ruhe gebracht. F. Gs 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


: 
A Crisis in Preservation 

The Nitional Trust has come to a crisis or something 
yerv like it : and the fact was not hidden by those who spoke 
on its behalf at an entertainment in London this week. The 
history of a particular event within my own accidental 
knowledge will illustrate the nature of the crisis. A beautiful 
estate in the West was sold by its owner, and bought, chiefly 
perhaps for the profit of its timber. Almost every tree 
up to walking-stick size was cut down and rough scrub 
succeeded, Worse than this, the top of one of the loveliest 
pills in the West began to be * developed ” ; and development 
means the multiplication of what Carlyle called ‘concrete 
mendacitics.’ This was more than one neighbour could 
endure and he, or she, bought the hill top and offered it to 
the National Trust. ‘The gift was refused, wholly and solely 
for the reason that the National Trust could not afford to 
accept it. The purchasers are left in a quandary. They 
want. to protect the site in perpetuity, and find the alterna- 
tives not easy. 

* * * * 

The So-called National Trust 

Now the National Trust has a very pleasing title, but it 
js a misleading one. The Trust is not national in any real 
sense. It endeavours to save for the nation places and 
puildings that the nation would like to treasure, but it receives 
no national support to this end. It is unendowed. It 
depends on private benefactions and very few of its pos- 
sessions return any income. Such a body cannot go on 
refusing to accept what everyone wants it to own, and which 
it was created to own. I suppose the most highly advanced 
Communist would shake hands with the most deeply en- 
grooved Tory over the desirability of the sort of land nationali- 
sation that the Trust involves. The more it owns the better ; 
put individual subscribers are never likely to prove suffi- 
ciently generous to endow the Trust worthily ; and it will 
miss half at least of a golden opportunity if it is not enriched. 
The case for a national grant is overwhelming. A = grant 
even of £10,000 a vear would double its present efficiency 
and there are signs that more and more people would Icave 
or give land and buildings into its charge, if they knew that 
the desirable gift would be accepted. 

* * % * 


Commons and the Manor 

Not in one place but many a new policy is coming into being 
in the management of our commons. Some of the best have 
recently been bought, some by local authorities, some by golf 
clubs, some few by private persons. Theoretically the change 
in the lordship of the manor makes no difference to public 
rights on such land. Practically it may make all the difference. 
One local council, for example, bought the manorial rights-- 
for several thousand pounds —recouped itself in part by charg- 
ing considerable sums for ** rights of access,”’ or gates on to the 
common ; and is now advertising for a guardian of the common, 
who will live on the spot and see that the council's regulations 
are strictly obeyed —on such subjects as parking on the common, 
or riding. or playing organised games. The number of taboos 
that may, in certain circumstances, be allowed by the Ministry 
f Agriculture are many and stiff. A stricter regulation than 
was practised, say, by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, has 
been forced by recent developments, chiefly by the omni- 
presence of the motor-ear and its picnickers ; but it is a less 
widely recognised sign of the times that the riding schools are 
considerably involved. ‘These have multiplied greatly of 
recent years and are in some trouble to find suitable grounds 
They have not regarded recent changcs with 
satisfaction. The essential fact is that the public has the 
nalienable right of ‘air and exercise” (like Sam Weller’s 
welly old donkey), but this does not include such exercise, for 
example. as an organised game not licensed by the lords of the 


for a gallop. 


Manor, 
% * % * 

A November Cuckoo 

Controversialists have made the alleged ‘* March Cuckoo ” 
notorious, but we have heard nothing in the past of that 
much less likely bird, the November Cuckoo. So the bird 
that has reached the South Kensington Museum (via the 
Field) will make history. Its fate suggests an inference that 


is important to the student of birds. The youngster died in 
Scotland in November of ill-nutrition, though it seems to 
have eaten many worms. This means that whatever other 
causes co-operate, the most insistent reason for migration is 
diminution of the right food supply. Swifts migrate earlier 
and come later than most birds because they must feed in 
the air and prefer its higher strata. The cuckoo appears to 
need a particular sort of caterpillar. One of the 
explicable powers of birds is their instant knowledge of 
where food is to be found. Up in the Arctic Circle birds arrive 
in immense hordes, pat to the emergence of the mosquitoes 
from the melting snow. Though the phrase itself explains 
nothing, something similar to the * inherited memory” of 
the cricket drives the hungry birds at the due date to the 
right “The voice of the stomach” was always 
understood even by the least intelligent; and birds are 
very intelligent. The instinct, one would think, is likely 
to have more failures in the cuckoo than other birds, because 
the young do not migrate with their parents or even at the 


least 


source, 


same date. 
x a %* * 

The Pigeon’s Appetite 

It is prophesied, I sce, that some of our birds, especially 
woodpigeons, are likely to have a hungry winter owing to the 
dearth of beech mast and of acorns. The pigeons are of 
course great eaters of acorns and of nuts; and nothing is too 
tough for their powerful digestions: but of all birds the pigeon 
has perhaps the most catholie taste, at least in respect to the 
vegetable kingdom. Nothing comes amiss; and it is this 
omnivorous taste that keeps the numbers high. They will 
eat up a field of turnip tops ouly less completely than hurdled 
In early summer they will gorge themselves, not on 
They will swallow and 


sheep. 
beech-mast but on 
digest huge quantities of nuts or acorns, shell and all; and 


beech-leaves. 


what serves them best is their taste and capacity for the last 
of all the berries to be formed and ripened, the ivy berry. 
Kiven if all berries fail them they will strip the clover fields 
as they stripped the turnips. large flocks of 
winter immigrants from Scandinavia are already reported 


Some very 
from the Eastern Counties ; and some of the local wiseacres 
predict from these movements the coming of hard weather. 
Birds are clever, but are they ever prophets of events not 
yet in sight of our meteorologists 7 


* * * * 


A Preservation Card 

The habit of producing a propagandist Christmas card is 
increasing, especially in pursuit of the cause of rural preser- 
vation. The best that I have seen this year (if comparison 
is not odious) is the great spotted woodpecker on the birch 
trunk, which is the Christmas card of the Norfolk Naturalists’ 
Trust. The second perhaps is produced by that active and 
ingenious body who fight for the preservation of Bucking- 
hamshire, one of the counties most severely threatened by 
the *“‘concrete mendacities” of so-called developers. It isa 
black and white illustration of the typical and historical 
Iinglish village of Little Missenden. It is sold on behalf of the 
Preservation funds from the house of Mrs. Langley Taylor. 

oa oa ~ * 


Many Foxes 

The English fox is one of the few animals that has multiplied 
under legalised pursuit. If vou look back at the records of 
some of the hunts (one of which, the Heythrop. has just 
celebrated its centenary) you will come across much evidence 
that foxes were few and far between. An inordinate time 
was spent in finding a fox. The sacrosanct person of that 
most huntable animal, ingeniously fostered by the hunting 
much more than compensated for his pro- 
claimed losses. Foxes today are rather over numerous in 
some counties, especially the thickly wooded districts, and 
are fairly numerous probably in every county. The badger 
on the other hand grows scarcer and searcer through the 
southern and eastern parts of England. You find him in 
the fosses of Roman camps, on Hereford hills and by the 
cliffs of Pembrokeshire. You will seek in vain in many of 
the Shires (so named) and the Home Counties. It is also 
true that foxes have vanished altogether in some haunts 
of the rabbit-trapper. W. Beacu THomas. 


community, 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents ave requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THe SPECTATOR. | 


YOUNG EGYPT DEMONSTRATES 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—You may possibly be interested in some impressions of 
the recent cbullition of Egyptian students by one whose duties 
required him to witness it. Below in the courtyard of a Cairo 
school, six hundred shouting hypnotised schoolboys. Above, 
watching unobtrusively from the hall windows, three or four 
English masters. Suddenly the boys surge forward and the 
rhythmic shouting below gains intensity. Its monotony and 
insistence remind one somehow of the repetitions of the 
singing dervishes. ‘They are coming up to clear the class- 
rooms and take out a few “ blacklegs *’ who have been too 
timid or apathetic to join the student strike. Now they are 
pushing up the staircases; even above the shouting one 
hears the strange and rather disturbing rumble made by a 
press of feet hurrying and thrusting over boards. 

In the hall the Englishmen gather a little closer together. 
Nothing much is said, but for half-conscious and thoroughly 
English reasons they don’t retire into the Common Room. As 
the crowd approaches, converging from two directions, the 
shouting resolves itself into definite cries, hammered home 
again and again. ‘ Nahas Pasha, Nahas Pasha,” ** Egypt 
for the Egyptians,” ‘* Down with England,” ‘* Death to Sir 
Hoare.” It’s an awkward moment. After all, they remember 
that English policemen shot down their schoolfellows on the 
previous day. The shouting redoubles. <A line of furious 
faces, with shaken fists and curses, wavers up to the masters. 
However, their political leaders have organised them well ; 
they are all under orders, from the boy-men to the frenzied 
children of fourteen, red-faced with passion and heat. ‘They 
hesitate and pass on. Definitely relieved, the English staff 
discuss the situation in their Common Room. In half an 
hour the school is empty. It’s the turn now of the police in 
the streets. 

Such scenes, though varying in intensity, have been enacted 
at most Egyptian schools since 1919. Though easily explicable, 
they always come as a surprise to anyone who knows the 
excellent personal relations between the English staffs at these 
schools and their Egyptian pupils. Individually, the latter 
feel respect rather than malice ; collectively, however, they 
ran only express the attitude of a political unit. This ill- 
feeling is not a matter of personalities, It is chiefly a matter 
of propaganda. 

Whether or not one is in sympathy with the students’ 
claims and passions (and probably a majority of Englishmen 
in the Egyptian Ministry of Education do sympathise), it is 
impossible to deny that they are artificially fostered by the 
Arabic Press and fed without regard for truth. When even 
the boys from primary schools, aged from 7 to 14, help to 
initiate political strikes, they are not likely to be acting from 
motives of reasoned conviction. The truth of the matter is 
that the Egyptian schoolboy, politically organised and quickly 
inflamed with any sort of propaganda, has become a valuable 
tool in the hands of clever politicians. 

Not only here but elsewhere, the part played by the school- 
boy in post-War politics is significant. Since politics have 
become more and more a matter of propaganda, leaders have 
had the wit to utilise that element of the community whose 
reasoning power is the least developed and whose passions 
are most easily roused. Those who watched the rise of 
National Socialism in Germany saw how effectively the 
adolescent was manipulated and imposed upon. In Italy 
Mussolini’s use of the young swashbuckler and his regimenta- 
tion of the child are avowed and evident. The Egyptian 
schoolboy, credulous and casily moved, is even simpler game 
for the professional propagandist. 

igypt indeed has seen the planned stimulation of the 
schoolboy carried to an effective extreme, and the tranquillity 
of the country suffers accordingly. Unfortunately no 
government will risk the unpopularity of putting through 
the simple measures that would end these outbursts. The 
young Egyptian is avid of education (for he knows that it 
Ieads to posts and preferment) and if all schools were closed 
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for a definite period after the occurrence of a strike, these 
manifestations would probably die a natural death—and with 
them much of the propaganda that stimulates them. 
However, until the government seriously tackles this 
question of the schoolboy politician and school strikes, dis. 
turbances such as followed Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech (started 
by, and mainly confined to, the students) will continue anq 
probably grow more frequent. It is a pity, because these 
strikes not only cost lives and money, but obscure legitimate 
and practical Egyptian grievances, and are very misleading to 
those unacquainted with the exact state of affairs in Egypt. 
I must reluctantly remain anonymous, and am, Sir, therefore, 
yours, &c., A. B.C 


THE TRAGEDY OF COAL 

|To the Editor of Tur Sprcratror.| 
Sir,—I have read with interest the article called “ The 
Tragedy of Coal” in The Spectator of 15th inst. 

The article generally is a fair statement of the position, but 
there are a few points to which it is desirable to call attention 
as they may give a misleading impression of the position. 

It is stated that the average earnings of all persons employed 
in the industry are only about 45s. per week. The actual figure, 
from the official returns, is about 9s. 2d. per shift, but it should 
be noted that this average includes surface labourers and boys, 
and women also where women are employed. The average 
wage carned by the miner is much higher. In the Statistical 
Review of the Coal Industry for April to June, 1935, issued by 
the Mining Association, the average wage earned per shift for 
persons employed at the coal face is 11s. 3.37d. 

Statements have been made regarding loss of time, but the 
criterion is the amount earned per annum. In the Annual 
Report of the Secretary for Mines for 1934 the average carnings 
for the year are given as varying from £104 19s. 2d. in districts 
with the lowest average to £133 2s. 8d. in Scotland, where the 
earnings are highest. 

While these wages are not as high as would be desired, they 
are higher than is generally represented to be the case, and as 
high as in many other depressed industries. 

Reference is made in the article to merchanting firms owned 
by Coal-owners as affecting the results of working. As far as 
Scotland is concerned I know of no such firms. Where coal 
is sold through merchants, these have no connexion with the 
colliery firms. In most cases they do a useful distributive 
work and make only small profits. 

Reference is made to rationalisation. The advantages of 
rationalisations or amalgamations are generally much exag- 
gerated. There may be some little te be gained in certain 
vases by the rectification of boundaries of leaseholds, but it 
is generally accepted that there will be very little saving 
either in the cost of working or distribution. 

Much is said about the desirability of producing coal at 
the most efficient mines, but, as the article points out, there 
are difficulties in the way, and in any case it is not casy to 
determine which are the most efficient mines. Conditions 
vary from year to year and mines which have a high cost 
at one period may have a cheap production at another. 

It is also necessary to take into account that the closing 
of mines is a permanent loss of capital and may lead to 
accumulations of water which may seriously affect other 
mines. Already the stoppage of collieries in some districts 
has done great damage to the industry gencralty, and may 








lead to a shortage of output for local requirements when 
trade revives. 

The general view now is that the main advantage to be 
gained by amalgamations is that with fewer concerns there 
will be less competition, and that in consequence better prices 
can be obtained. The Selling Agencies, which it is proposed 
to establish, should attain this object in another way. It 
must be kept in view, however, that foreign competition 
makes the raising of export prices impossible without loss 
of trade and an increase in unemployment, and that there 
is a limit to the amount prices can be raised in the home 
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trade. There is competition with oil, and unduly high 
rices would seriously affect many industries which are ‘still 
in a difficult position and might, in these industries, lead 
to a reduction in consumption. 

The position is very difficult and much misunderstood. 
(oal-owners are blamed for a condition of matters for which 
they are not responsible. When an industry becomes 
depressed there is an immediate and unreasonable cry that 
the management is bad. The management of the Coal 
Industry is as efficient as in any industry in the country, as 
js shown by the great progress that has been made in the 
cheapening of costs. The condition in mines varies, and 
the failure to earn profits does not necessarily mean bad 
management, and some of the poorest paying mines may be 
the best managed.—Yours faithfully, Gro. A. MITCHELL. 

4 West Regent Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 

Sirn,—I have read with great gratitude the forcible letter of 
Mr. Thomas Burns in reply to the hopeless summary of the 
situation by Mr. Geoffrey Crowther. Mr. Burns writes as an 
industrialist, and therefore with very real authority. May I 
add to his letter a further expression of deep concern? I 
believe I represent a still larger section of society—namely, 
the people who have no controlling power whatever in industry 
or commerce or politics, who do not claim to be economists, 
but who can put two and two together and who are very 
deeply unhappy and ashamed because life in Britain for a 
million men (with two and a half million dependants) has 
become a long endurance of flagrant injustice. 

We get our coal too cheap. But we do not want to get it so 
cheap. The very warmth of our fires is spoilt for us because 
we know that the men in the most dangerous and arduous 
trade in the country are being shockingly underpaid. Instead 
of getting specially high wages in view of the risks they face, 
they get specially low wages, and have to face specially great 
hardships. We are told that the coal trade is the basic trade 
in Britain, and we are ashamed that the facts should be as 
they are concerning the basis of our national life. 

I believe I speak for the great mass of the ordinary people 
of the country in this matter. We would eagerly pay an 
extra twenty-five per cent. for our coal if this scandal could be 
removed from our national life. If manufacturers had to pay 
more for their coal then the goods they produce would cost us 
more. We are quite willing to face that extra cost. 

Mr. Burns tells us that an extra thirty millions sterling per 
year would be needed to pay the miners a really living wage. 
That works out at much less than £1 per head of the population. 
I believe the very poorest would gladly pay that. And if it 
were paid indirectly in the form of a small increase in the cost 
of coal and of manufactured goods we would scarcely feel it. 
But we would feel intensely the joy of knowing that our miners 
were no longer suffering injustice. 

I believe the national impatience at the obstructive policies 
of the coal-owners has nearly reached breaking-point. I 
believe that no Government which does not handle this 
matter resolutely deserves the corfidence of the country or 
can long retain it. 

I believe that Mr. Burns is right when he says that this act 
of justice to our miners would “* pay the rest of us.” Justice 
always pays in the long run; and if we should lose in the 
financial sense for a while, still this justice must be done if 
there remains in the nation any effective and true humanity. — 
Yours faithfully, A. Herspert Gray. 

50 Kingsley Way, Hampstead Garden Suburb, London, N.2. 


[To the Editor of Tux Specrartor.| 
Sir,—For 50 years I have been sufliciently interested in the 
lot of the coal miner to feel that his pay is not commensurate 
with the extremely hard work, discomfort, and risk of his 
calling. 

Recollecting information given to me during a coal strike 
by a neighbour of mine who was Secretary to a very large 
distributing combine, I ask this question. Is it not possible 
that the lossés which appear with many of the collieries are 
more than recovered by the profits of the distributing com- 
panies in which they are largely interested ?—Yours faithfully, 

EK. B. W. Ovpuam, 

6 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


AMERICA’S. DEBTS AND OURS 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator] 
Srr,—I am not much impressed by what Mr. Arthur Ernest 
Wynn thinks a well-known American ought to know. 

Mr. Frederick Peabody (no relation to the distinguished 
Boston lawyer, Mr. Francis Peabody) is the managing director 
of an association for the Reconsideration of the War Debts. 
He does not represent public opinion in the United States. 
Many better-known men than this Mr. Peabody also favour a 
reconsideration of war-debts: the facts remain as I have 
stated them : the Americans as a people are very disappointed 
at our neglect to make some further effort to settle this 
question. 

Of course, everyone who knows anything of American 
history knows of the default of some of the Southern States. 
The circumstances in which they borrowed £15 millions were 
different from those in which we borrowed £800 millions. 
But supposing they were similar, what is Mr. Wynn’s argu- 
ment ? That two wrongs make a right ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

F, Yeats-Brown. 

The Bath Club, 34, Dover Street, W.1. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sir,—I am an “ Anglo-Indian” by inept designation and 
a Eurasian by preference. As a loyal Anglo-Indian I should 
share the pleasure which Mr. Glorney Bolton’s plea for my 
** pathetic > community (in your Christmas Number) will 
surely give to Sir Henry Gidney and his followers, but for 
a rational Eurasian your contributor’s blatant Imperialism 
is not disguised by his sentimental concern for a people no 
more pathetic than 350 million other Indians. 

For it has become increasingly evident that ‘* the white 
man’s burden” has been so extensively carried by his hybrid 
offspring that it would be disastrous to further exploitation 
if these unusually patient mules decided to drop it. And 
in India the fight for Swaraj has lent particular emphasis 
to the importance of the Eurasian community to Whitehall 
and Leadenhall Street. Belated British concern for its 
future is therefore only too obvious. Its members must 
be helped to preserve their devotion to a Fatherland they 
have never seen, and to retain their ludicrous pride in the 
** great traditions ** of a fractionate part of their inheritance. 
That is why British Imperialistic opinion favours giving 
them a continued lien on subordinate positions in the key 
services, for which they are fitted by a priest-ridden system 
of * European Education,” which costs more than twelve 
times as much per capita as the Indian variety. The object 
of such a policy can only be concealed from those who live, 
like a majority of Eurasians, in a state of carefully conditioned 
adolescence. 

May I add that Mr. Glorney Bolton's ignorance is as con- 
spicuous as his politics. His Bumbledom biology finds 
expression in the manner of his Victorian defence against 
the long-exploded ‘* both vices” theory and in the singular 
ineptitude, illuminated by his smug libel that Indian degrees 
are “a test of slickness rather than character,” that * the 
mental development of the young Indian often stops at the 
degree stage.” His knowledge of Indian history appears 
to have been acquired in a somewhat similar school. For 
in the Boltonian reckoning ** mixed blood involved no stigma ” 
in 1835 (in fact the ** countenance of mixed marriages ceased 
abruptly ” only after the ‘shameful’ Indian Mutiny), 
while in that of students of somewhat greater accomplishment 
the severity of definite repressive measures against Eurasians 
began to be felt at least as far back as 1780. 

One must also enquire where Mr. Glorney Bolton learned 
that the Eurasian population is ** almost stationary ” (the 
decennial increase, 1921-31, was much more than twice that 
of all-India), and why the loss of communal identity should 
necessarily * bring untold hardship to long-suffering Anglo- 
Indian families” ? And does he seriously expect anyone 
but a half-wit to believe that the reward for Colonel Sir Henry 
Gidney’s devoted Anglophily signifies the ostensible removal 
of the “stigma of mixed origin” ? Surely he knows that 
* half-castes ” of all kinds have been knights and even peers 
for generations before the sartorially impeccable Colonel 
attracted the Daily Mail as “the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form in the Indian Legislative Assembly.” One 
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vas Prime Minister of New Zealand; another is still a 
Colonial Governor. 

Finally, it must be agreed that the Eurasian community 
has been “the victim of shabby treatment.” But in the 
new India its future does not lie in mutual parasitism and 
hysterical communalism. It lies in taking its place as an 
Indian people (for the supposedly * alien country ” is its 
country), in whole-hearted but critical co-operation with the 
cultural and economic aspirations of the Motherland. And 
in recognition of this simple fact, Eurasians need not fear 
“the rulers of the new India,” for as sons of the soil they 
“an be, and surely will be, among the “ rulers.” Rather 
should they be afraid of their apparent friends, friends with 
a blunted axe to grind. That is the opinion of thinking 
Eurasians, of Mr. Wallace’s Brave New Anglo-India and the 
younger generation whose nearest approach to prayer is 
‘From Sir Henry Gidney and false sentiment Good Lord 
deliver us!°—-Yours faithfully, 


Cepric Dover. 


THE LEAGUE, ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,— How would The Spectator answer the following question ? 
Suppose the * application of Sanctions ” by some 50 nations 
suceceded and Italy was called off through distress of want of 
supplies, what would happen to Abyssinia? Already the 
first road in four thousand years is in building, already 65,000 
slaves have been released, and civilisation is following the 
Italian flag—to which England and even France on four 
oceasions (notably 1891) offered the whole country or part 
of it. Would the League indemnify Abyssinia or allow 
Abyssinia to go backward into slavery and rapine and bar- 
barism again ? And, if so, what is the League to do with the 
parallel situation now developing in Japan with Northern 
China ?—Yours obediently, 


The Rectory, Devizes. A. H. T. CLARKE. 


|The League would furnish Abyssinia with the technical 
expert assistance which the Emperor has already said he 
The last state of the country would be 


x 


Ep. The Spectator.] 


would welcome. 
immeasurably better than the first. 


CYPRUS AND GREECE 
|To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.| 
Sir. In The Spectator of November 22nd, in the paragraph 
relating to the return of King George of Greece, I read with 
surprise the following: ° The rumour that Great Britain 
intends to signalise King George’s return by restoring Cyprus 
to Greece,” &e., &e. 
May I enquire when Cyprus belonged to Greece ?—Yours 


truly, A READER. 


{A regrettable and inexcusable inadvertence._-Ep. The 
Spectator.} 


WALTER PAGE AS AMBASSADOR 
|To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 

Sir, It was not I but Mr. Millis who described the conduct 
of Walter Hines Page as * treasonable.” In my review I 
objected to the word as does Mr. Rees. As far as Page’s com- 
petence is concerned, the effects of his—shall we say 
**tactless ” ?- -reiterations was to alienate Wilson so as to make 
Page useless for the cause he had so much at heart. I refer 
Mr. Rees to the review of Lansing’s Memoirs in the ‘same 
number of The Spectator as his letter. Possibly through my 
ywn fault, Mr. Rees has misunderstood my reference to the 
** blockade ~ question. As I had hoped that my letter made 
clear, I knew that we did not formally * blockade ” Germany ; 
my remark was mercly intended as a defence of Lord Grey 
against the slighting way in which Mr. Rees referred to that 
very prudent and very skilful diplomat. 

As for Mr. Baker's letter, I hope I did not imply that all 
professional diplomats benefited by their training. In any 
case, Whatever faults Lord Bertie committed, no one, as far 
as I am aware, has made him into a hero. If the French 
treated the memory of Bertie as we treat that of Page we 
might scrutinise the conduct of our ambassadors to Paris in 


—= 


the same critical spirit that many Americans employ towards 
their ambassadors to London. That Americans do so I belieye 
to be a fact worth noting, and it was for that reason that | 
originally raised the question of the Page cult.—Yours, &e 
be 
: oo D. W. Brocayx 
Kybald Twychen, INybald Street, Oxford. ates: 


[Correspondence now closed.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


“ MUSICIENS D’AUTREFOIS ” 
| To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Siz,—I respect Mr. Van Dieren as a genuine composer, and, 
since reading his book, as a critic of great originality, and 
should be seriously dismayed if I thought that I had misrepre- 
sented him in any way. But I fail to see in what respect I 
ean have done so. To take the points in order : 

(1) Mr. Van Diecren again and again pays homage to the 
Church for the salutary and fruitful influence which it exercised 
on composers, and compares its discipline favourably with the 
chaos prevailing in our own day. ‘To this I object that if the 
antithesis is to be real the contrast must be made with works of 
modern piety, which, I suggested in my review, are jejune to 
a degree. I went on to say that self-conscious adherence to 
a tradition was a sign of artistic bankruptcy, and leads to 
artificiality and caricature. I did not say, nor did TI imply, 
that Mr. Van Dieren took it into his head to recommend as 
a remedy deliberate academicism or archaisin, a programme 
which no sane person ever openly advanced, nor one which 
needs the multitude of passages quoted by Mr. Van Dieren for 
its refutation. 

(2) Busoni. To take the trivial point first: Mr. Van 
Dicren says that Parsifal and The Magic Flute were among 
Busoni’s ‘ beloved scores.”” The juxtaposition seemed to 
me startling and revealing, particularly in the case of one so 
passionate'y devoted to Bach, and I said so. The obvious 
paradox is the combination of Bach and Parsifal, not of 
Mozart and Bach. I cannot but think it perverse of Mr. Van 
Dieren to take it in the latter sense. As fur the word 
** favourite *” used by me, if relief would be afforded Mr. Van 
Dicren by the substitution for it of his term “ beloved,” I 
gladly offer the exchange, especially if he is right in holding 
that it is more foolproof and would not mislead people into 
supposing that Busoni preferred Wagner to Bach. 


(3) On the question of Busoni’s interpretation I cannot 
compromise. Mr. Van Dieren convicts himself out of his 
own mouth: he says above that Busoni ‘ reconstructed the 
classies in pristine freshness’? and on pp. 82 and 88 of his 
book that “ when the colour of an old canvas is freed from 
this disguise [traditional interpretation] it does not at once 
please the eve .. . and compares the classics in Busoni’s 
interpretation to ‘the National Gallery El Greco revealed 
after a healthy course of cleaning. Busoni’s renderings were 
so many successful restorations.”” They were fresh and they 
were successful; so much I say myself. What I deny most 
strenuously is that the freshness was “*‘ pristine’ or the 
success one of ** restoration.””> Mr. Van Dieren’s view is quiie 
clearly and unequivocally expressed, and in my review J gave 
reason for thinking it entirely incorrect. Mr. Van Dieren 
speaks of Busoni’s ‘“‘ ruthless’ renderings. In my review I 
said that so far from restoring ruthlessiy or otherwise. Busoni 
recklessly transformed and altered whatever he played, but was 
so overwhelmingly eloquent that one was temporarily robbed of 
all one’s critical faculties. I cannot see a single point of real 
agrecment between Mr. Van Dieren and myself; because we 
both agree that Busoni’s colours were bright and his playing 
intense—qualities which could not fail to strike anyone who 
was not deaf—it does not begin to follow that my main con- 
tention is, as Mr. Van Dieren miidly alleges, a paraphrase of 
words of his own. 

(4) As for Mr. Van Dieren’s general style, it is a reviewer's 
duty to warn his public, and in my first paragraph I quoted 
lurid instances of what I meant. I should like it to be put on 
record that I was not deterred by this from reading the book 
to the end, and strongly recommend others to follow my 
example. I do not attempt to deny that there are some 
difficult moments in store for them, but if they persevere, they 
will be handsomely rewarded,—I am, Sir, &c., 


All Souls College, Oxford. I. Beary, 
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The Liberal 


By G. P. 


Mr. Fiswer’s many readers will congratulate him on the 
completion of a long and arduous task. To offer a fresh, 
authoritative, penetrating survey of such familiar ground 
an author must possess encyclopaedic knowledge, broad 
perspective, literary skill, and above all the reflective mind. 
Mr. Fisher was bred on the classics. His first magnum opus 
was an elaborate study of the Mediaeval Empire. In middle 
life he specialised on the Reformation, Napoleon, and the 
nineteenth century. As a member of the Lloyd George 
Cabinet he saw history in the making on the grand scale. 
With the detached serenity of advancing years the latest of 
our scholar-statesmen records and interprets for the general 
reader the fortunes of the modern world. 

The whole work bears the stamp of authority. Though 
we travel at a rapid pace, there is no sense of hurry and 
no striving after paradox. A restful dignity and a mellow 
liberalism pervade the pages. In such a spacious field 3 few 
slips are inevitable. Lessing, for instance, was not a Jew. 
List was a German, not an Austrian, economist. The 
mysterious Holstein was not a Count. The Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty of 1902 was not a secret pact. The population of 
post-War Austria was six millions, not twelve. The Bolshevist 
invasion of Poland occurred in 1920, not 1921. But these 
are trifles. Mr. Fisher, trained in the learning of Oxford, 
Paris and Géttingen, won our confidence in the solidity of 
his scholarship long ago. 

The title of the third volume, which stretches from the 
French Revolution to our own days, is The Liberal Experi- 
ment. The noun embodies the doubt generated by the War 
whether the governing ideas of the era which opened in 1789 
have come to stay. Mr. Marvin, in a well-known book, 
deseribed the nineteenth century as the Century of Hope. 
Such labels are suggestive but incomplete. The epoch had 
many phases and many moods. It was the age of rampant 
Imperialism no less than of democracy ; the age of Metternich 
and Bismarck as well as of Gladstone and Lincoln ; the age 
of Hegel and Joseph de Maistre, Carlyle and Pobiedonostseff, 
no less than of Bentham, Mill and Mazzini. And how does 
Marx fit into the Liberal Experiment ? Mr. Fisher lightens 
his burden by confining himself almost entirely to polities. 
There is little about the vast economic transformations 
vhich have turned the old order upside down. There is 
equally little about the movement of ideas, which Benedetto 
Croce has recently surveyed with such insight in his lectures 
on the nineteenth century. 

Chapter XXI, entitled ** International Currents,” with its 
glimpses of Spencer and Marx—** this fierce cosmopolitan 
atheist “—is tantalisingly brief. It is long enough, however, 
to indicate dissent from a gospel now greatly in favour with 
single-track minds. In the brief opening chapter of the 
volume, entitled ‘* Strands of History” (the three pages of 
Which should be expanded in a subsequent edition), Mr. 
Fisher expresses the convictions of nearly all historical 
scholars. ‘It would be too great a simplification of issues 
to regard the European story as nothing but a struggle of 
classes, a clash of economic interests. That would be to 
underrate the rich and varied stuff of human nature, the 
distractions of statesmen, and the waywardness of events.” 
No one knows better that history can never be completely 
rationalised. 

It is impossible in a short notice to accompany our guide 
throughout his course or to call attention to the richness of 
the feast. The book is full of judgements on men, institu- 
tions and events which tempt to quotation. Robespierre is 
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not the stainless knight portrayed by Mathiez, but a man- 
ating tiger. The chapter on the Consulate and Empire 
contains a fine tribute to the Civil Code. ** Here was the 
pith and kernel of the revolutionary philosophy in a shape 
made practical for the use of men. Here was a combination 
of fruitful innovation and ancient usage. Here was liberty 
combined with order. Not since the Institutes of Justinian 
has any compendium. of law been so widely copied.” 
Castlereagh, the English Tory, compared to Alexander of 
Russia and Metternich, was an angel of liberal and enlightened 
good sense. The government of the Austrian Empire, 
“though sweetened by negligence and frivolity, was slow, 
secret, arbitrary, and confused.” Metternich “saw no 
mean between revolution and autocracy, and, since revolution 
was odious, he set himself to repress that which is the soul 
of human life in society, the very spirit of liberty.” 

It is no disparagement of the earlier portions of the volume 
to say that the closing chapters possess the greatest interest. 
That on the Treaties of Peace is not merely a summary of 
familiar facts but a contribution to history, for Mr. Fisher 
saw Paris in 1919. His view of the settlement is eminently 
sane. Its substance, he reminds us, was dictated by inexorable 
facts—the collapse of the old Empires, the emergence of 
the new nationalities, the temper of the victors, the location 
of the great debate. * The cooler air of a Swiss city, reecom- 
mended by the British, would have been more conducive 
to a happy end... It was a gathering unique in history, 
for the War, which had disturbed everyone everywhere, had 
quickened every resentment, revised every claim, fostered 
every vision, and sharpened every appetite; and with all 
these appetites, claims, visions, and resentments a handful 
of war-weary statesmen, each responsible to an exacting 
democracy in his own country and pestered by the ravings of 
a debased Press, was expected to cope as best it might.” Mr. 
Lloyd George, he assures us, like certain of his colleagues, 
was thrown off his balance by the “ intense manifestation 
of national fury ~ in the General Election. The Prime Minister 
hardened, and the world is still suffering from his surrender 
to the passions of the crowd. 

The last and longest chapter contrasts the new dictatorships 
and the old democracies which survive. ‘ With the passing 
of Europe under the harrow of war there passed also by 
insensible degrees out of the average thinking of average men 
that strong belief in civil liberty and peaceful persuasion which 
had been a distinctive feature of the nineteenth century.” 
Mr. Fisher compares Lenin’s ascendancy over his party to that 
of Parnell, and deseribes him 2s more formidable, more 
destructive, and more creative even than Peter the Great. 
Pilsudski wes more of an autocrat than the reader would 
gather from these pages. After the coup of 1926, we are told, 
he refused to be President of the Republic, but promoted a 
much respected professor to the place of power.” The Professor 
had the place, but the Marshal had the power. After sum- 
marising Mussolini's achievements he adds: ~ If the price 
wes the loss of liberty, it was a price which the Italian was 
prepared to pay.’ Hitler “stormed his way to power and 
threw an audacious challenge to the four greatest forces in 
modern civilisation, the Catholics, the Protestants, the 
capitalists and the Jews .. . With every roar of the Nazi 
tiger, the small Powers tremble for their lives.” The historian 
lays down his pen at a moment when the sharpest eves are 
unable to pierce the surrounding fog. He is neither an optimist 
nor a defeatist. ‘ With science we may lay civilisation in 
ruins or enter into a period of plenty and well-being, the 
like of which has never been experienced by menkind.” 
Which path shall we take ? Our guide, who knows so much 
about the past, declines to forecast the coming years. 
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Co-operation in Europe 


Europe since 1870. By P. W. Slosson. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 
Gladstone’s Foreign Policy. By Paul Knaplund. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 

Turse two books provide excellent material for the student 
of the problems and the prospects of the League of Nations. 
Dr. Slosson, in his well-proportioned and well-balanced nar- 
rative, gives a luminous account of the history of a period in 
which constructive ideas are to be seen struggling with the 
ambitions and the passions of the several Powers. Dr. 
IKXnaplund is not so successful in bringing his material together 
in an ordered and signifieant form, but he has worked over un- 
published papers of great importance, and his book throws new 
light on a number of interesting questions. The statesman 
whose policy he is describing had a stronger sense than any 
of his contemporaries of the need for setting up public law 
in the life of Europe, and though his mistakes and misfortunes 
must take an important place in the history of the time, the 
sincerity, wisdom and force of Gladstone’s ideas stand out 
very clearly in this study. 

The two spheres in which European statesmen were making 
efforts to put an end to anarchy or to regulate international 
competition were Eastern Europe and Africa. The two efforts 
are closely related. For it is in the part that Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury played at Berlin that we find the clue to the 
later complications which tied England in Egypt. The more 
this phase is studied, the stronger is the evidence for the view 
urged with such learning by Dr. Seton Watson of the disastrous 
consequences of the policy pursued by Disraeli in the Eastern 
crisis. England undertook to prop up Turkey’s rule, and as 
part of this policy—or under its cover—took Cyprus. When 
the Gladstone Government took office in 1880, they learnt 
that their hands in Egypt and in Tunis were tied by secret 
engagements made with France, in order to obtain her assent 
to our proceedings with Cyprus. Her frequent and rapid 
changes of mood made France a most embarrassing colleague 
and added immensely to the difficulties of the British Govern- 
ment. At almost every stage the Gladstone Government had 
to choose not between good and evil but between evil and less 
evil. Dr. Knaplund describes their efforts and their mis- 
fortunes clearly and dispassionately. 

The problem of putting pressure on a recalcitrant State, in 

which the whole world is interested today, arose in an acute 
form as soon as the Gladstone Government took office. 
France, with her eyes on Tunis, was reluctant to displease a 
Mahommedan population by joining in coercing Turkey to 
carry out the agreements into which she had entered at 
Berlin. England was represented at Constantinople by 
Goschen, whose part in these events is one of the chief suc- 
cesses of his career. The Sultan eventually gave way from 
learning that Great Britain had urged the use of force without 
learning also that the Powers had disagreed. It was a notable 
success for British initiative and resolution. Goschen, in spite 
of what he ealled his * taint of Jingoism,’’? was anxious to 
facilitate a settlement of the Greek question by ceding Cyprus 
to Greece: 
— * Peace ” (he urged in a telegram) ‘ought to be certain ; Europe 
grateful; Turkey convinced of indisputable disinterestedness and 
England relieved in a most honourable way of a convention which 
Mr. Gladstone called an act of madness.” 





Unfortunately, the Gladstone Government was already in 
disgrace for two acts of restitution: in ISandahar and the 
Transvaal. Granville observed that it was not an unwise 
proposal, but ‘one must pay some attention to public 
opinion.” He replied to Goschen: ‘I have betrayed your 
confidential views to Gladstone. They tempt us much but 
we do not see our way.” 

If a study of Dr. Knaplund’s account of the complicated 
struggle in Eastern Europe is‘ interesting for the light it 
throws on one set of problems, Dr. Slosson’s admirable 
chapters on the partition of the tropics is interesting for 
the light it throws on another. There are certain resem- 
blances between the exploitation of the New World and 
the exploitation of Tropical Africa. Livingstone, interested 
in religion and discovery. is the counterpart of Columbus, who 
wanted the wealth of which he had unlocked the door to -be 
used for a crusade for the recovery of the Hely Sepulchre. 
Peters, Rhodes and their fellows are like Pizarro and Cortez. 
Las Casas and the Jesuits who defended the natives are like 
Lugard and Kirk. But there is a striking difference. In 


f 


ee 
1494. the Borgia Pope drew a line dividing up the new world 
between Spain and Portugal, giving Portugal the eastern half 
of modern Brazil, Africa and all other heathen lands in that 
hemisphere, and Spain the rest. But nobody, Catholic or 
Protestant, paid the slightest heed to this award and a struggle 
ensued, involving five peoples, taking the form scmnetings 
of piracy, sometimes of war, and lasting for three Centuries, 
In Africa, for different reasons, exploitation was much more 
peaceful. The Great Powers realised the dangers, and the 
made efforts to control this new adventure, more serious “. 
the Pope’s Rule. Thus, the creation of the Congo Free State 
was the result of a Conference at Brussels in 1878, which 
formed a committee for the study of the Upper Congo. In 
1885 a Conference at Berlin laid it down that no Power should 
extend its African territory without notice to others; that 
disputes should be settled by arbitration, and that territories 
annexed must be effectively occupied. The Brussels Con. 
ference in 1890 drew up a General Act whereby all the parti- 
cipating States undertook to suppress the Slave Trade and to 
prohibit or restrict the importation of arms and alcohol within 
a fixed mid-African zone. Thus, though the exploitation 
of Africa has been disfigured by crime and bloodshed, efforts 
were made—and made successfully—to avert a series of 
wars in Europe such as followed the discovery of the New 
World. Nobody looking at the present state of the world 
can think that this problem has yet been solved, but Dr, 
Slosson’s pages should encourage the hope that a solution 
may be found. J. L. Hammonn, 


Peace at a Price 
Mars His Idiot. By H. M. Tomlinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue importance of this book is not only its denunciation of 
war (though that is quite terrific) but its raising of a question 
which must soon become—is, indeed, already becoming— 
one of the dividing lines in public affairs. True, the book could 
stand merely as denunciation ; few have brought to that task 
the power of Mr. Tomlinson. He is one fiery rush of controlled 
passion and savage irony : 

“The old battlegrounds in France looked as if our earth were 
dead. It was exposing to the sky tho ulcerations of the foul disease 
which had rotted it. Sprawled everywhere in that livid desolation, 
and sloughing into it, were the anonymous shapes of men ‘ whose 
names shall live for evermore.’ ” 

Or again : 

““There was a year when the progress of the Guards in their 
scarlet and bearskins, marching to stately music, would bring me 
toahalt. Once, though, I saw them, not in fine array, and without 
martial strains, digging new works in the Somme morass, and 
uncovering and throwing. out their comrades who had fallen in 
battle a few months before ; men were vomiting. My blood does 
not sing now when I hear their stately music. I know the smell 
it leads to.” 

But, as Mr. Tomlinson also knows, no account of the past 
horrors can restrain a younger generation; rather it may 
stimulate them, challenge them to try their own mettle. So 
he will leave nothing of that cither. ‘‘ War is silly.” Less, 
far less, than in the last war (and there was little enough then) 
is there going to be any gallant battling. ‘*‘ Machines do the 
dirty work, at long range,,under our direction, and personal 
valour counts little more in war than a flannel shirt.” “ There 
are no battle-fields now. . . . An expectant mother is as 
likely to meet a splendid death as a general. . . . Heroes may 
fall at the moment of victory, but children also drop dead at 
their porridge.” What happens to would-be heroes is that 
they ‘are thrust in at one end of the viewless destroyer, 
and emerge at the other as unknown bones.” Moreover we 
know, and every fresh volume of war memoirs proves it 
afresh, that modern war is a colossal nightmare of sheer 
muddle. The next will be no better, for no human being can 
really foresee the next. All that the more or less conscientious 
gentlemen at Aldershot and Salisbury Plain and elsewhere, 
who will be responsible for millions of lives, can do is what 
they are so diligently doing—learning how they might have 
fought the last war better. Even as I was reading this book an 
eminent soldier’s voice over the wireless was speaking of “ the 
great abiding principles governing the art of war.” Art of 
war—abiding principles—with the noise that is everywhere iD 
our skies ! 

Denunciation has, indeed, left nothing of war but the gap- 
toothed skull in a shrapnel helmet which is on the dust covet 
of Mr. Tomlinson’s book. And we know what it is grinning 4. 


(Heinemann. 
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As Mr. Tomlinson puts it, in a phrase that sticks in the head : 
« Fear, which always haunts those who trust in force, is the 
principal member of the Cabinet.” And not of the Cabinet 
only. “The anxious cry of many good people for what they 
call Isolation is proof cnough that they guess the earth has 
unified into one sensitive ball, and dread the responsibility 
and the peril of it while disruptive nationalisms still endanger 
the planet.” Fear is the principal member of the Isolationist 
group too. ee 

So we are forced on to what must become the deep dividing 
line. We must all make common cause, and “ we ” does not 
mean our governments. ** Our world is no worse than the 
form and substance of common desire. We will it, and there 
it is. We are like that. It can dissolve into a fairer prospect 
when a better opinion is influential enough.” 

But what opinion? Mr. Tomlinson will have nothing of 
force, even for a common cause. “Guns jeopardise the 
security of man’s tenure of the earth. That is what guns are 
for.’ He is more aware than most writers of what Sir Evelyn 
Wrench was putting to readers of The Spectator a few weeks 
ago—that British policy does not present itself to other 
people in the light in which we sce it : 

“The proximity of a big fellow well armed (and the British 

Empire is more than a six-footer) known to everybody as a prompt 
maker of difficulties on invitation, quick on the trigger and withal 
a proud man touchy on a point of honour, does not put other 
people at their ease. No matter how bland and gracious he may be, 
and conscious of his good intent, his companions are apt to sit on 
the edges of their chairs, ready to rise. He makes them uneasy 
and wary. He seems friendly and says he is a lover of peace. 
Then why that bulge at his hip-pocket ? ” 
And our attitude to Japan and Italy is seen as resentment of 
those * who have sallied out into the field to play the old game 
after the whistle has blown to signal the end of it,’ and blown 
because we have had enough. So we come out on the other 
side of the deep dividing line of the immediate future : 

“We do not want war, as things are. We would be ransomed 
from it. Then we must be prepared to pay the price. The price 
will mean a serious surrender. Fear of war is not enough. Great 
Powers must give up their sovereignty. They must bring about a 
world order to replace their destructive rivalries. An essential 
condition of peace and order is that sovereignty and special interests 


will have to go.” : 
R. H. Gretron. 


“Work for Scholars” 


Shakespeare’s Imagery and What it Tells Us. 
F. E. Spurgeon. (Cambridge University Press. 


By Caroline 
25s.) 

Ty is not too much to say that the understanding of Shake- 
speare starts from the realisation of the power of his imagery. 
Shakespeare criticism, however, which has been busy about 
many things, has as yet done little to develop the brilliant 
hints of Coleridge. 

The difficultics of definition inerease with our knowledge 
of the ways in which that imagery works. But for critical 
purposes abstract definition is not of the greatest importance ; 
the first essential is an awareness of the range, delicacy and 
complexity of the processes involved. We have to recognise 
that there are visual, tactile, muscular... images ; that these 
are, in varying degrees, accompanied by associated feelings 
and thoughts ; that in cach particular instance the imagery 
is controlled, modified, directed ; that there is a wide potential 
range of depth and fullness. 

The radical criticism of Shakespeare's Imagery is that Miss 
Spurgeon is quite unaware of the complexity of her subject. 

“For practical purposes, and certainly for the purposes of the 

present study ’’ (she writes) ‘‘ we all know fairly well what we mean 
by an image. We know that, roughly speaking, it is ... the 
little word-picture used by a poet or prose writcr to illustrate, 
illuminato and embellish his thought.” 
True, we are warned not to confine our attention to visual 
imagery, but ‘“ picture” is the word most constantly used : 
on page 350 we “ see” Antony as the * crown 0’ the earth.” 
And * illustrate, illuminate and embellish”? In Shake- 
speare’s mature verse the imagery is the meaning. 

The fact is, of course, that Miss Spurgeon’s undertaking 
—the collection, counting and classification of Shakespeare's 
images, in order to throw light first on the man, and then 
on the plays—was only possible with the aid of a vast over- 
simplification, You can’t put images into a card-index 
unless you are sure of what “an image” is; you can’t count 
and classify unless you are sure that an image is much the 


same kind of thing in Romeo and Juliet and King Lear. Ta 
this book, for example, an account of Shakespeare’s Time 
philosophy (pp. 172 ff.) is based on a collection of images 
which are all treated as units of equal value, no matter whether 
they are drawn from Lucrece or Macbeth. Discrimination, 
of course, is ruled out by the method, and Miss Spurgeon’s 
indifference to distinctions continually forces her reader to 
make such elementary observations as that Romeo’s pretty 
fancy about Juliet’s eyes is not an “ immortal expression 
of the transforming glory of love,” and that Bassanio’s 
choice of the casket is not a * high point of emotion.” A 
vague distinction is made between *‘ poetical” and “ un- 
poetical * images (** Out of the hundred and thirty-six images 
in Measure for Measure I feel I can classify eighteen only as 
* poetical’ **—and see pages x, 261, 268, 275), but that is 
not a very helpful criterion. Generally speaking, Miss 
Spurgeon’s images seem to be hard, self-contained little 
objects that obey the democratie principle of ‘‘ One man, 
one vote,” and it is doing her no injustice to say that she 
would probably “ classify” ‘the blanket of the dark” 
under Household Goods. 

The early chapters in which Miss Spurgeon assembles her 
evidence in order to find out about Shakespeare’s ** innermost 
likes and dislikes ’’ form little more than a private diversion, 
and leave quite cold those of us who do not “ crave knowledge 
of the more significant small things about him,” and who 
do not even care whether he “ had experienced heart-burn 
as a result of acidity” (p. 119). The information thus 


gleaned is of course much too general to be of any use at all : 


‘** Next to his delight in outdoor life, he was . . . most interested 
in the homely indoor occupations and routine, eating, drinking, 
sleeping . . . birth and death . . . parents and children.” 
Anyone who wishes to see how far a writer on Shakespeare 
‘an stray from criticism should turn first to Chapter XI 
(‘* Shakespeare the Man **), and then, perhaps, to Appendix VI, 
on the * martlet ’ image. 

In Part II, on ** Shakespeare's Art,’ the degree of relevance 
is naturally higher, and the chapter on ‘‘ Leading Motives 
in the Tragedies * contains Miss Spurgeon’s chief contribution 
to eriticism. The sections on Hamlet, Macbeth and Lear 
should certainly be read by all who think that they are 
familiar with the great tragedies. But even these pages 
will only be useful to those readers who are aware of the 
essential limitations of the method of approach. On page 344 
we are warned against trusting “to the impression rather 
than to the fact,” and the nature of * the facts”? has been 
indicated by Miss Spurgeon’s account of her ambition : 
“to assemble and classify all Shakespeare’s images, so a3 to 
have in orderly and easily accessiblo form the material upon which 
to base my deductions and conclusions.” 

It is the inability to sce that “the material” is the living 
expericnze of whole plays in all their complexity and delicacy 
which makes one view the book with something like appre- 
hension. The elaborate charts (one square to ten images}, 
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the gencral “ scientific’ thoroughness of the method, may 
well be the start of a pedantry the more dangerous because 
its material is not external fact but, by some strange process 
of petrifaction, the experience of poetry itself. Miss Spurgeon 
believes that along the lines that she has indicated “ there 
is fascinating and most repaying work for scholars for years 
to come.” The scholar is likely to join with the critic in 
the uneasy suspicion that what Miss Spurgeon means is 


“Work for research students.” L. C. Knicuts. 


Lights on Ireland 


The Impossible Irish. 
The Spirit of Ireland. 
The Light on Ireland. 
2s. 6d.) 
Mr. PeENHALIGON’S book is a squib “ flung in the face of the 
Trish,” a race—though Mr. Penhaligon denies them the 
right to be called a race—of whom he appears to have an 
unqualified dislike. He has ransacked most of the sources 
antagonistic to the Irish to find opportunities for abuse : 
the racial origins of the Irish, their political and social history, 
their literary achievement (or according to him their lack 
of it), their religiosity, their romanticism, their industries, 
their language, their women—these are some of the main 
objectives of his attack. Some of the targets are of course 
casy to hit: the present censorship of books, for example, 
or the efforts made during the last decade to resurrect the 
Gaelic language (of which incidentally Mr. Penhaligon’s 
knowledge is less extensive than one might assume from his 
ubuse of it), or certain of the quaint obiter dicta of Mr. de 
Valera provide objects for the easiest kind of ridicule. At 
this level Mr. Penhaligon is generally effective. He has a 
good supply of malicious stories, he has no hesitation in 
twisting evidence to fit his theory, and he writes the kind of 
brisk journalese which is the best that one can hope for in 
works of this nature at a time when pamphleteering is no 
longer a literary art. It is e pity that he did not confine 
himself to the present day, for he has neither the scholarship 
nor the industry necessary to discuss the past, and his exultant 
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exhumation of tragic episodes in Irish history often 
him into a kind of blundering stupidity which, if he were a 
person of any public importance, would make The Impossible 
Irish a gesture towards another nation demanding somethin, 
sterner than the mere condemnation on literary grounds ofa 
frivolous and worthless book. 

Some of Mr. Penhaligon’s attacks seem to be undertaken 
only out of a sense of duty and a determination to leave 
nothing Irish unabused. The most perfunctory of all is the 
futile chapter on “ Irish Womanhood,” which after a page 
or so of jaunty preliminaries is absorbed by a tedious nd 
entirely apocryphal anecdote about Lola Montez and the 
composer Liszt. Two other chapters devoted to describing 
the careers of Roger Casement and Richard Croker hayg 
little more point, except that they reveal more clearly Mr, 
Penhaligon’s naive belief that a whole country can be indicted 
in terms of the shortcomings of a handful of its least reputable 
nationals. But these pages, however slight their relevance, 
have at any rate the merit of general accuracy, because Mr, 
Penhaligon is merely transcribing the opinions of other 
writers. When he comes to air his own views on more 
important questions he is less reliable. According to Mr, 
Penhaligon the Irish know nothing about their own history 
or their own literature, so he undertakes to instruct them, 
This is the kind of information which he provides : 

‘““ Remember James Joyce. James Joyce is the author of Ulysses 
and A Portrait of the Author By Himself. These books are not 
only banned in the Free State, they are banned in Great Britain, 
No other work prohibited in the former country can compare 
with them, except perhaps Lady Chatterley’s Lover by D. H, 
Lawrence, for freedom of expression and the entire abandonment 
of the literary decencies. And James Joyce is an Irishman.” 


leads 


In point of fact, of course, James Joyce is the author of no 
book called A Portrait of the Author By Himself. A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man, of which he is the author, is 
banned neither in Great Britain nor in the Irish I'ree State, 
and could be censured for *‘ the entire abandonment of the 
literary decencies *’ only by someone who had not read it. 

But even this is surpassed by the assertion which Mr, 
Penhaligon has made, with a great air of discovery, a few 
pages earlier, that Edmund Burke and William Carleton are 
Ireland’s only two great writers (or rather Ireland’s only two 
possibly great writers, since he has not read either of them), 
all the rest of her poets, dramatists, essayists and novelists 
being claimed for England. There is little point in dis- 
cussing this piece of jaded bigotry, which is typical of the 
kind of reckless assertion made throughout the book. But it 
is perhaps worth referring anyone who has not seen it 
demolished elsewhere to the Dublin Magazine for January, 
1982, to which Mr. P. S. O°Hegarty contributed a_ brilliant 
and conclusive exposure of the absurd pretensions of this 
shabby theory. 

When he proceeds to teach the Irish their history Mr, 
Peahaligon has some equally original points of view to put 
forward. Thus (on page 61) he tells ‘* the true story ” of the 
invasion led by ‘* Robert de Clair . . . known as Strongbow,” 
relates that a supporting army ‘landed at Kilkenny,” and 
ends up by remarking that “ about twenty years later Henry II 
himself came over . . .”?. Strongbow was of course not Robert 
de Clair but Richard de Clare, Kilkenny is about thirty-five 
miles from the coast, and Henry II’s expedition was not 
twenty years but between two and three years later than the 
first invasion. 

Mr. Penhaligon is no less unreliable when he comes to put 
forward a general view of Ireland’s earlier history. He paints. 
a lurid picture of a country entirely absorbed, ‘* until Shake- 
speare’s time,” by savagery and warfare, governed by 
ignorance and treachery, and quite without any culture or 
internal stability. This is of course the view put forward by 
Froude, whom Mr. Penhaligon quotes whenever possible, 
more than sixty years ago. The work of later and more 
scientific historians has not confirmed it. It is perhaps worth 
quoting a few sentences from a recent work, Professor Cecil 
Martin’s authoritative Prehistoric Man in Ireland : 

‘During the early Christian era Ireland again attained to & 
very high standard of civilisation. Her monasteries and schools 
acquired a European reputation. Examples of her metal-work 
and book illumination still persist to testify to her artistic and 
technical skill. Her peaceful life passed on without a break from 
outside until the Norse invasions burst on her.” 

The examples which I have quoted by no means exhaust the 
list of errors in The Impossible Irish; but there is no need to 
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discuss any more to arrive at an estimate of its value. Students 
of modern publishing methods will find refreshment in the fact 
that on the dustwrapper of this book Mr. Penhaligon is ecom- 
pared to Swift! 

Mr. Lynn Doyle’s The Spirit of Ireland is a very pleasant 
and informative essay. It would be of little use as a guide- 
book, but there is no book which might be read with more 
profit by anyone proposing to visit Ireland for the first time 
and wishing for a general commentary on Ireland and Irish 
life. Its illustrations (about 150 of them, and all of them 
excellent) alone make it a valuable possession. 

For Miss Pamela Hinkson’s rather breathless little book 
it is rather difficult to see a reason. It has no exact subject 
and jumps in a somewhat arbitrary manner from climate to 
Catholicism, from the Shannon Scheme to Dr. Gogarty. It 
has been provided—in Ireland's honour no doubt—with 
wrapper and binding of contrasted but equally hideous 
greens, and a blurb rich in sentimental stupidity. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Three Ethics 


An Enquiry‘into Moral Notions. By John Laird. 


Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


(Allen and 


Tuere have been times when a new theory in ethics made a 
difference to men’s actions ; nor are they far off; the utili- 
tarians had a real effect on opinion and law. It is clear that 
Prof. Laird does not aim at this; not so clear what else he 
can be doing, in this learned and sensible book. As professor 
of ethics he is not a preacher, only a lover of knowledge ; nor 
does he seek to know what men ought to do, a thing a professor 
in a Chair already knows, but how what is known about 
practical ethics can be fitted into a tidy theory. Yet we get 
hardly a hint of the army of workers who have given informa- 
tion about the fantastically varied practical ethics of the human 
race; the enquiry is into the professor’s own moral notions. 
He writes very well, I think, about Westermarck’s opinion or 
phrase that moral judgements are ** merely emotive,” and 
decides that it only makes them ‘ relational’; this sets him 
free to use Westermarck’s mass of results, but he does not. 
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By Sir Evelyn Wrench. 


“Tt is thus a spiritual Odyssey that we 
have in his book, but there 1s much beside. 
Persons and events are described with 
vivid appreciation of their character and 
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| stamps with the King, Trish politics with 
Arthur Griffith, Anglo-American relations 
with President Wilson. He was Lord 
Rothermere’s secretary at the Air Ministry 
during the War, and compares him 
piquanily both with Lord Northcliffe and 
Lord Beaverbrook. Both as the revelation 


of a personality and a rapid sketch of years i! 
filled with interest, ‘Struggle’ as an out- 
i] standing piece of work.’ ( The Listener?) 
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The survey includes “ an ethic of *’ Virtue, another of Duty 
another of Benefit and Well-Being, and the system of each i 
supposed to be inadequate alone. Thus many claims of , 
utilitarian view (“ open to reason ”’ in the practical Sense) ar 
admitted, but. it must sometimes yield to an ethic of Virtuc 
One can think of cases where this might be a very important 
defence against a stupid utilitarian, but that is off the point: 
it is assumed that all moral actors are at least as clever “ 
Laird. He seems to decide that the three are fundamentally 
distinct, but in a case of conflict we are told that ‘* the questig, 
is almost indefinitely complicated.” The charm of haying 
three ethics scems rather its unassailable simplicity ; vee 
ought to do three things in three different senses of “ ought,” and 
there is no more to be said about the matter. Still, of course, this 
is a sensible position ; such conflicts do occur, and are puzzling, 
How such a conflict would actually be carried on, in one ot 
Prof, Laird’s friends, is not a question he considers. By contrast 
the Intuitionists, who get so much attention here, seem to me 
definitely to poison the wells. They claim direct moral knoy. 
ledge of cach rule that they were in fact taught by their nurses: 
this would put whomever they controlled at the merey of 
such nurses, or rather with less hope of merey than from the 
worthy bodies themselves. In a changing society, at any rate, 
a complacent moral atomism is likely to do harm. Not that 
Prof. Laird’s position gives much defence against such people; 
whenever their rules are found to do mere harm they can say 
** Here we require an cthie of Virtue.” 

The view that there are several distinet ethics has at least 
a practical truth ; whether or not the values open to us are 
measurable, we cannot measure them, and it is of much value 
merely to stand up between the forces to which we ave exposed, 
The only puzzle is how a man who has reached this conclusion 
can keep to so narrow a field as strict ethics, or rather why, 
already giving examples, he should choose them almost 
entirely from his own milieu. What sort of men adopt only one 
of the three ethics, after what training, with what consequences? 
Are Margaret Mead’s Arapesh or her Tchambouli people, for 
instance, nearer to an ethic of well-being ? Are there any 
professors of ethics in Leningrad ? Do you get more neuroties 
with an ethic of virtue or of duty ? Can Piaget's results be 
interpreted to mean that children spontaneously have an ethic 
of well-being towards each other and of duty towards grown- 
ups ? Prof. Laird no doubt would say that these are irrele- 
vant bypaths, but it is not clear how he knows it, if they are, 
He does not argue a priori but from the evidence of his 
conscience, partly assisted by those of other philosophers. It 
scems fair to ask what steps are taken to train these con- 
sciences before they grasp the whole gamut of human expe- 
rience. There can be few odder branches of specialised 


learning. Wintiam Empeson, 


Scotland’s Kings 


The Rise of the Stewarts. Mure Mackenzie, 
(Maclehose, 12s. 6d.) 

Tiere is a far too prevalent belief, or if not belief, supposition, 
that Scottish history only really began with Mary Stewart, and 
is only really appreciable from the time when her son left the 
country to assume the crowns of the United Kingdom. If 
one is going to weigh the two periods (roughly from 1800 to 
1600 and from 1600 onwards) against each other it is the 
earlicr one which was the more vivid and real one for Scotland, 
Despite the turbulence of the seventeenth century, despite the 
glories of cighteenth-century Edinburgh, despite the industrial 
expansion of the nineteenth, the history of Scotland since 1600 
has been the history of a country gradually, ever so gradually, 
losing its individuality. It was from 1800 to 1600 that that 
individuality was being built up, and that Scotland was made. 

Miss Agnes Mure Mackenzie’s book is a most admirable, 
readable and emphatic statement of this fact. The period she 
studies is that from the eecession of the unworthy David the 
Second down to the death of James the Fourth at Flodden. 
She shows how the aim of the Stewart kings that succeeded 
David was the making of a frec united and independent Scot- 
land, the building up of that unity the nation of Scotland. 
This period is a definite and clear one. It is, however, usually 
dealt with as a part of general Scottish history. Miss Macken 
zie here treats it as it ought to be treated, and studies it & 
something with a beginning and an end in itself. It is impos 
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sible for anyone who reads Scottish history with interest no 
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200 pages of text with over 150 illustrations, 
“60 in half-tone from photographs and 2 plates in 
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A Cualtaral History 
By C. P. FITZGERALD 


“Mr. FitzGerald’s book on China appears at an 
opportune moment and will supply the needed 
historical and cultural background to the subject 
of Chinese art. He has succeeded in producing a 
story, not only clear and dependable, but absorb- 
ingly interesting, out of a mass of material which 
is often obscure and complicated, a performance 
which does credit to English scholarship.” 
—R. L. HOBSON 

“ Apart from its distinctive value as a guide to the 
art student in search of Eastern knowledge, Mr. 
FitzGerald’s work summarised, in 2 form calcu- 
lated to appeal to the general reader, all the most 
notable periods and achievements of China's 
national culture.”’—OBSERVER 

“Concisely planned and brilliantly executed, it 
displays the high literary standard which dis- 
tinguished his earlier work, together with a wide 
range of knowledge concerning the effects of 


political and religious movements.” 
—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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By J. STEWARD LINCOLN 


“Dr. Lincoln has in this volume rendered a 
considerable service to anthropology by examining 
in the most precise manner one of the outstanding 
problems of our science, its relationship to 
psychology.’’—C. G. SELIGMAN 
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to be haunted with the ever-recurring spectre of the might- 
have-been. Leaving out of account the many speculations on 
this theme to which one is tempted when one considers the 
Mary and post-Mary period there are enough and more than 
enough in the earlier period. The Stewarts have often been 
remarked on as being the most fatally unfortunate race in 
}iurope (one remembers Voltaire’s famous judgement on them). 
‘They might, however, themselves be described as a long sucees- 
sion of might-have-beens who nearly succeeded in_ being. 
James [, IT and James IV so nearly gained their object. They 
indeed achieved much. Without thein it is doubtful if Scotland 
would have retained the individuality which it had won in 1314. 
But always the crown of success was denied them. Romantic, 
wilful and urgent, they trusted the wrong men and they trusted 
fate too much. ‘Those that were not killed or murdered died 
of ‘the Stewart malady, a broken heart.” 

Too often writers dismiss Stewart Scotland as a remote and 
barbarous time in which, in the frozen North, savages were 
beginning gradually to feel their way towards the warmth and 
the light. This idea has often been exposed as false. How 

| well Miss Mackenzie exposes it again here. Her sympathetic 

| portraits of the Jameses, and particularly of James IV, include 
a picture of the awakening times in which they lived. In the 
court of the King who was killed at Flodden many of the half- 
baked, half-edueated modern critics who dismiss his age as 
barbarous would themselves have been considered hardly 
grown up. It is customary to describe the common people of 
Scotland at that time as being starved wretches who with 
difficulty survived each winter without the aid of hot and cold 
water in each bedroom. Miss Mackenzie once again nails this 
lic down and quotes the description of the dead at Flodden by 
an [ineglish observer who was amazed at the splendid physique 
of the Scottish fighting men. In her telling of the story of this 
battle alone Miss Mackenzie's book would be justified. 

The Rise of the Stewarts is an admirable work and ought to 
do much to adjust the popularly distorted view of Scottish 
history. It is written with a fine feeling for words and a true 
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Exploration of Europe 


The Frontiers of England. By Sir Arthur Willert.  (Hoing, 
mann. 10s. 6d.) 

* Tue frontiers of England,” said Mr. Baldwin, “ are on the 
Rhine.” So Sir Arthur Willert a few months ago set out ina 
ar to find them out and find out about them. His traye 
took him in fact a good deal beyond the Rhine. He went 
through Germany and Austria, and Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland and Danzig, talking to all and sundry, and reproducing 
many of their conversations in a volume which, if in a sense 
superficial, never fails in interest. The ground, of course, hag 
been well trodden in recent years, and Sir Arthur Willert tends 
to adopt rather too easily the réle of a discoverer, unconscious 
of the many pioncers who have preceeded him in the same 
quest. He becomes, too, at moments, curiously elerep. 
tary, permitting himself digressions into generally fami jar 
country, and explanations of situations on which most of 
his readers might be assumed to be sufliciently informed 
already. 

But no man with the experience of fifteen years as Pregg 
Officer at the Foreign Office (and several as correspondent of 
The Times at Washington before that) could go through 
Europe as Sir Arthur Willert has done and not find a good deal 
worth saying about it. He was fortunate in finding a number 
of Germans who were prepared to talk frankly to him, 
making no disguise of the atmosphere of suspicion and 
espionage in which they perpetually live. Some of his own 
comments, and the comments made to him, on the German 
Army are illuminating. Sir Arthur himself felt in Germany 
that though there was great military activity, there was less 
militarism, in the sinister sense of the word, than there was, 
say, in 1910. And he quotes one or two pertinent remarks 
by German officers and others. Sir Arthur pointed to the 
military value of the great motor-roads now being constructed 
throughout Germany. ‘ [ doubt it,” said his interlocutor, 
* They are far too exposed to air attack. You could never 
camouflage roads like that.” And another Reichswehr 
ollicer made an instructive observation regarding the new 
army: ‘ We are a solid unit,” he said. ‘* We are solid as 
among ourselves and with the country. Since we managed 
to abolish that class feeling which used to be the curse of the 
old army, we have become part of the nation. We officers are 
no longer a separate caste.” He added, perhaps more con- 
troversially, that the new German Army would be the best 
and strongest in the world, but an army for peace, not for war; 
for defence, not aggression. ‘ 

The chapters in which Sir Arthur Willert sets out the 
reasons for the frank scepticism prevailing on the continent 
of Europe regarding the sincerity of Great Britain's support 
of the League Covenant and the collective system are salutary 
and just. The situation fortunately has changed since the 
Abyssinian situation developed and Sir Samuel Hoare made 
his Geneva speech, and Sir Arthur's book was written recently 
enough to take account of that. He is incisive and convincing 
in his exposure of the fallacy of isolationism, and his appeal 
for unreserved support of the collective system is tiinely and 
effective. 

It must be added that on various points of fact Sir Arthur 
Willert is by no means impeccable. The statement that 
* Members of the League are only bound to take part in 
armed sanctions as the result of a unanimous vote.” is, to say 
the least of it, debatable: Great Britain dropped the Anglo- 
American Guarantee Treaty in 1919, not ‘ discouraged by 
the American example,” but because it had always~ been 
agreed that if America did not ratify Britain would not. 
It is by no means the whole truth to say that under the 
Locarno Treaty Great Britain reserved the right to decide 
when an invasion was an aggression, and the account given 
of the reasons for Germany's withdrawal from the Disarma- 
ment Conference is neither adequate nor accurate. It is 
difficult, moreover, to follow Sir Arthur Willert when he says 
that * France took advantage of our preoccupation during 
the [Boer] war to try to filch from us a vast territory in 
Central Africa. Her enterprise culminated in a meeting 
between her Agent and Lord Kitchener at Fashoda.” The 
Kitchener-Marchand meeting at Fashoda took placc in 1898, 
more than twelve months before the Boer war began. These 
and other blemishes can, and should be, excised from a future 
edition, 
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Is 
RHEUMATOID 
ARTHRITIS 
curable ? 
“Ry-MARI HAS CURED ME” 


says Famous Author 


Rheumatoid Arthritis as one 
of the incurable diseases. In 
effect, this means simply that up 
to the present the medical faculty 
has not been able to prescribe a 


cure. 


Je is customary to dismiss 


More than a hundred years ago 
Lord Lister was derided when he 
initiated the use of antiseptics in 
surgery, and Sir James Young 
Simpson was scoffed at when first 
he introduced anesthetics. The 
factthat Rheumatoid Arthritis can 
NOW be made to yield to medi- 
cinal treatment is not less likely 
to call forth strong opposition 
from those who decry every ad- 
vance made by medical research. 


None the less, hundreds of 
people have proved the case for 
RU-MARI, and their testimony 
is on record. Many hopeless 
sufferers from Rheumatoid 
Arthritis, treated under close 


absolutely 
POISONOUS, NON-CORRO- 


medical supervision, have experi- 


enced astonishing cures. 


RU-MARI is a combination of 
more than a dozen different 
alkalis in their broadest sense, 
and is manufactured under the 
personal supervision of the medi- 
cal practitioner who discovered 
it. It attacks the disease from 
within and succeeds in dispelling 
the arthritic formations in a 
perfectly natural manner. It is 
safe—being NON- 


SIVEAND NON-INJURIOUS 


RU-MARI is NOT a “ quack”’ 
nostrum, 
proved method of curing 
Arthritic, Rheumatic and allied 


but a_ scientifically 


conditions of chronic and long- 
standing character. 


RU-MARI can be obtained only 
by ordering from your chemist 
or direct from the proprietors. 
Send coupon for free booklet. 


—_j——_——. 


Read this letter from MR. 


Piccadilly, London. 
“Tcan speak only from personal 
experience of RU-MARI. In 
my own case after I had been for 
some months in hospital and 
obtained little relief from my 
Arthritis 1 was persuaded to try 
RU-MARI. One bottle changed 
my condition completely, so that 
I was free of pain and able to 
write with my right hand. I 


— 


Relief after 19 years 
Hove. 

“Very many thanks for the second 
bottle of Ru-Mari. The improvement 
still continues ; the 7th day, after taking 
the medicine, I found that on my left 
hand the fingers had started to relax, and 
to separate, and on the oth day the 
fingers on my right hand relaxed and my 
neck moved with ease and comfort from 
tight to left. 


These are but two of many letters on file at our office. 


HUGH WALPOLE 


have personally the greatest 
confidence in it.’” 


In an interview published in the 
“Daily Mirror” for July 30, 
1935, Mr. Hugh Walpole made 
this further statement about 
RU-MARI : 


** T do not say it will cure every- 


body—but it has certainly cured 


me.” 





“ On the r1th day my right arm moved 
easily and without pain and I was able 
to lift it well above my head. On the 
13th day I found I could move my left 
arm more freely, and needless to say the 
joy of all these wonderful surprises has 
helped me to feel happier and brighter 
in myself. It is very wonderful, after 
19 years’ suffering, to be so marvellously 
relieved in such a shorttime. The sister 
and the nurse are astonished.” M.B. 


We invite any com- 


petent medical authority or hospital to put our claims to any test desired 
and we shall be glad to render them all assistance in our power. 


RU-MARI 


for RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


Price per 20 oz. bottle 12/- post free. 
SERRA EP RRR ANS Oe aE Se ee 


TO RU-MARI Ere. 


LBORN, 


cure of Rheumatoid Arthritis.” 


Delete whichever is not required. 
Name 






SEND FOR FREE BOOK TO-DAY 


FIRST ae HOTEL, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


A Please send me a copy of your free booklet, ‘ 


B I enclose cheque/postal order for £......+++ Please send mMe.......<00 
bottles of RU-MARI post free. 


MUMNEND cg rae ca vee auc ences mae 


HIGH 


*‘ The treatment and 
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THE ANGEL OF 
PITY 


FRANCIS STUART 
Compton Mackenzir: “This is the most 
explicit statement that this remarkable man 
has yet given of his creed.” 7s. 6d. 


THE 
WAINWRIGHTS | 


EDGAR MEREDITH 
Hayter Prestox: “ Here is a novel 
This book is quite the most 
social surgery of the 


W. E. 
in a thousand. 
outstanding piece of 
present publishing season, 
justice to the harsh, rich, 
of this novel. At one stride 
takes his place among the 
novelists now writing.” 


It is difficult to do 
abundant sincerity 
Edgar Meredith 
significant 


few 


GRAYSON & GRAYSON 
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PACENAASAENULSSARAAR STATA 


Hindu Life and 


(ready Dee. 12th.) 
F.R.G.S. (Lapy 


THE SUNWHEEL: 


Customs. 
By Heten CaMERON GORDON, — 
RUSSELL). Many illustrations. 12s, 6d. 


Upheld by the four rigid pi Nars of caste, the wheel of the 
Hindus’ world for countless generations “turns through a 
full circle and always brings them back to the point from 
which they started.” 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE: 
of its Variation. 
D. Atten, M.A., and A. L. 


A Study 


Bow ey, 

9s. 
in relation to Index- 
purposes, to 
Population, 


While much attention has heen given, 
numbers, of the Cost of Living and for other 
average expenditure of different classes of the 
there has hitherto been little or no study of the great 
variations within 2 class. This hook is an attempt to fill 
this gap in knowledge, and to relate the whole to the 
mathematical theory of Economics. Incidentally Engel’s 
Laws of the relation of expenditure to income are given 
precise formulation. 


FROM PETER THE GREAT TO 
LENIN: The History of the Russian 
Labour Movement with special refer- 


T ° . 
ence to Trade Unionism. 
By S. P. Terry. 9s. 
This book deals with the 
Labour Movement since Peter the 
on original Russian sources. The 
in the Russian liberation movement, analyses the origin and 
nature of Soviets, and the book contains many documents 
and materials which have not been previously published in 
this country and which throw new light on the revolutionary 
and labour movement in Russia, 


development of the Russian 
Great and is based mainly 
author, who participated 


P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 


Westminster 
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Holiywood Cemetery. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Sheldon’s Way. By Wynyard Browne. (Cobden Sanderson. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Jew of Rome. By Leon Feuchtwanger. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 

It is Expedient. By Kenneth Ingram. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 


Worlds Apart. By Princess Marthe Bibesco. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) 
They Seldom Speak. By Leland Hall. (The Cresset Press. 
7s. 6d.) 


Here are six novels, presumably typical, and certainly varied : 
they are discouraging. It is no pleasure to read books of 
which one feels that they are all adequately competent 
and yet all (excepting the honest entertainment of Mr. 
Wynyard Browne) wholly superfluous: and to feel that 
because they are typical, the greater part of modern fiction 
is like the mule who has neither pride of ancestry nor hope 
of posterity. But to it... . 

Of Hollywood Cemetery all one ean say is that it was made 
to sell and it will sell. But if it bore the name of Leonard 
O'Flanagan and not of Liam O'Flaherty it would certainly 
be much less of a sell in another and much more important 
sense. It is the adventure-story of an Trish writer named 
Carey who has written a novel called The Emigrant, and 
whose book is about to be filmed in Hollywood. Carey 
and Biddy Murphy (transformed into Angela Devlin), another 
Hollywood * find,” are brought from Ireland to Hollywood. 
and both en rovle and on arrival the publicity-men begin to 
do their stuff by turning Biddy Murphy into The Veiled 
Goddess of Love. But Gentleman Jack Mortimer of World 
Films, Ine., finds that he has bitten off more than he can 
chew, and promised more than he can supply, for Biddy 
veiled is one thing, but Biddy trying to act is another, and 
the results for both Carey, the egomaniacal artist already 
driven mad by the crudities of Hollywood, and Biddy Murphy, 
doped out of sanity to keep her quiet, are exciting but painful. 
Towards the end of the book Mr, O'Flaherty does whip up the 
story. in his usual way, into a fine old storm, and he gets 
Mortimer out of his difficulties by an invention that is really 
savage in its satire on films and film-fans : this is the authentic 
O'Flaherty, and as before now, in The Martyr, for example. 
one has to admit that even when a genius is handling poor 
stuff he cannot altogether stop being a genius. The title 
seems to be taken from a supposed attack on Carey in a 


Communist newspaper——** Hollywood is a cemetery where 
the remains of present bourgeois intellectuals are buried 
after being fattened like sacrificial victims on enormous 


Mr. O'Flaherty keeps on writing this 
sort of book he will soon be told that there are other 
intellectual cemeteries much nearer home. There are 
hundreds of people who could write Hollywood Cemetery : 
there is only one man who could write such lovely books as 
Spring Sowing. 

By comparison Sheldon’s Way is very mild beer: but it is. 
I think, a good mild beer. The atmosphere is that of a sunny 
country town in East Anglia, very summery, very picturesque. 
just the kind of town that is evoked for one around May or 
June by the pretty railway posters. The scene is the rectory, 
the hero is the rector, Andrew Sheldon, in his way a saint, 
the heroine is a lovely widow with whom the rector falls 
in love, and the story is told autobiographically by a fetching. 
rascally middle-aged poet, Adrian Willis, who spends the 
summer with his old friend, the rector, whom he had known 
at Cambridge. But the flics in the ointment are (to make a 
bull) the good rectors leeches—his two pathetic maiden 
sisters who have brought him up and bullicd him and to 
whom he has sacrificed his life. The story is further kept 
from becoming saccharine by the drab background of the 
poct, and the typical small-town animosities, about which the 
author clearly knows a good deal at first-hand and about which 
he holds a fair balance between the comic exaggeration necessary 
for satire and the realism necessary for credibility. It is a 
good three-cornered game, in which the rector (even if he 
is a trifle too saintly) and the poet (even if he is a trifle too 
much Beggar's Opera) and the widow (even if she is a trifle 
too sweetly desirable) are sufliciently convincing to make 
up an enjoyable book of the lighter order. 

Definitely of the heavier order is Leon Feuchtwanger's 
The Jew of Rome, the second volume of the Josephus trilogy. 


salaries.” But if 


Fiction 


By SEAN O'FAOLAIN 





Those who will have appreciated Josephus will remember 
that Feuchtwanger there dealt with the destruction of Judea 
as a power in the East, casting his novel between a.p, 64-79 
when the Zealots led an ineffectual revolt, against the advice 
of Josephus, who was taken prisoner, spared because he 
prophesied victory for Vespasian whose name he took 
becoming Flavius Josephus, the Jew of Rome. Josephus 
had seen the fall of Jerusalem, his fellows butchered in the 
Circus Maximus, and lived on, into the present volume, to 
write the history of the war. Here again (after Vespasian’s 
death) he is presented as a man of divided loyalties, seethino 
like a cauldron under the cover of that cold demeanour by 
which his reason has attempted to stifle his emotions without 
His history is completed, a bust is erected in his 
honour by the new emperor, Titus, but he is unhappy with 
his Greek wife Dorion, loses his son Simeon, and misses her 
son Paulus (not his son because she will not let him be brought 
up as a Jew, or share Roman citizenship). This incident js 
offered as a type of the struggle between the National 
Republicans. who resent the idea of raising Jews to equestrian 
rank, and the Liberals who are more cosmopolitan, and 
suggests something of Feuchtwanger’s feeble efforts to give 
his work a more than antiquarian significance. At the end of 
the book Titus dies and Domitian becomes Emperor, and as 
Josephus passes under the triumphal arch to Titus, Destroyer 
of the Jews, we leave him, as we found him, still surrendering 
to his reason which tells him that he, like all Jews, must do 
such things if he is to be truly a citizen of the world. It is 
a slow book, of which one would say that it should be cut by 
a half if it were not, in truth, more history than fiction and 
more chronicle than art. 


success. 


It is Expedient, being an allegorical novel—or as the diction- 
ary defines it, ‘ describing one subject under the guise of 
another ’’—depends largely for its effect on what one can 
read into what one is reading. Lavatta is an imaginary 
British territory in the East where a shadow Princess conspires 
in a subtle way against British rule, and a mahatma, Avalla, 
preaches the Kingdom of God. The English governor, 
Claydene, echoes Pilate: the Communist’s mistress Rhalloth 
echoes Magdalene: there is a suggestion of a Judas anda 
picture of disciples stealing away from their Christ. Avalla 
is executed and the people who have condemned him thereupon 
begin to murmur against the British: in the end one is led 
to believe that his preaching is more likely to found a new 
faith than augment a revolutionary movement. Even the 
Fleet Street journalist is impressed and we hear him saying 
to Claydene-Pilate : 

‘** They may succeed where we have failed. For we have failed. 
The code of Eton, the English gentleman . . . (&c¢.) leads nowhere. 
We want something bigger. . [t won't destroy, this new thing, 
the best things in our tradition. It will perpetuate and transmute 
Hc 3 | ae 
and so forth. There is a solemnity about the book which 
may impress and may tire; it has that artlessness which 
refers more than once to * eternal mountains ”: but it puts 
the case for Ideals v. Expediency in a simple way that should 
make it a fine book for boys and young men. 

* Sentimental and sophisticated adequately sums up this 
American translation of Princess Marthe Bibesco’s novel of 
Pierre Caniot, a proletarian who becomes President of France, 
by swinging over to the right under the influence of the 
Princesse de Lambese. The story is syrupy magazine stuff 
and the translation can perpetrate such sentences as : 

“Where are the services of honor, so useful to princes for d fending 

themselves against the indiscretion of the public ?”’ 
There is much more satisfaction in the slow and _ varied 
chronicle of Mr. Leland Hall, set against the background of 
an American rural scene, told in a straightforward way, and 
evoking a sympathetic, if slow, response to the lives of two 
generations. 

On the whole one of those regrettably unexciting batch of 
books that makes a reviewer, at the close of his review, feel 
as ashamed as a host who stands at his gate when a dull party 
All I can say, my friends, is that I did not write 
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Current Literature 


GRAND TOUR 
Edited by-R. S. Lambert 
, There are good and bad excuses for uniting several well- 
known authors in a single volume. . Mr. Lambert's excuse is 
one of the happiest inspirations of recent years. He has 
divided the Grand Tour among experts, and persuaded them 
to conduct parties composed of famous travellers of the past. 
Gray, Beckford and Hazlitt, with many others, add their 
comments to the guides’ narrative, and we are given a com- 
posite picture of that uplifting tour which completed the 
education of ‘the quality.” The first travellers went to 
acquaint themselves with foreign peoples and foreign cultures. 
They sought models of behaviour and manners that were not 
to be had at home. Their more romantic successors discovered 
the scenery, which had previously been no more than a tire- 
some delay between one city and the next, and an Englishman 
* invented ” Switzerland. Now Switzerland has been con- 
verted into a playground, a lavishly appointed nursery, and 
the original purpose of the Grand Tour is lost in the modern 
cult of physical recreation. Mr. Lambert’s book (Faber, 
10s. Gd.) skilfully reconstructs the atmosphere of one of the 
most formative of English fashions. These pleasant journeys 
are as inviting as any Christmas present could hope to be. 
Mr. Woodruff, Mr. Blunden, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, Miss 
Janet Adam Smith (who writes excellently on Switzerland) 
and the other collaborators have provided an elegant text, 
and the illustrations have been chosen with a fine discrimina- 
tion. This is not a book that one ** must ” read ; but no one 
will regret an opportunity of doing so. It is supremely the 
idle, unexpected, pleasant reading that we like our friends to 
give to us. 
KNIGHTS ERRANT OF PAPUA 
By Lewis Letts 

The knights errant of Mr. Lewis Letts’ book (Blackwood, 
12s. 6d.) are the armed native policemen of Papua who, under 
white officers, keep the peace between their kinsmen who are 
still head-hunters and cannibals. Pacification is seldom a 
peaceful business, but Papua provides an outstanding example 
of how it can be achieved with a minimum of bloodshed. As 
this excellent account of the pacification of Papua (previously 


ARABIAN 
ADVENTURE 


To the Great Nafud in Quest of the Oryx 
By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS 


































33 Plates and {wo Maps in colour 8/6 nel 
“Comes up to the great standard of English Literature on 
Arabia.” —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“* Worthy of at least a near place in the bookshelf to ‘ The 
Seven Pillars’ and ‘ Arabia Deserta.’ ”’ 

—BIRMINGHAM MAIL 
** Some of its illustrations are amazing.” 
—MORNING POST 


SLAVES & IVORY 


Adventures among Abyssinian Slave 





Raiders 
By MAJOR HENRY DARLEY 
Fourth Impression in the Press. Illustrated 7/6 net 


‘Has indeed been almost as prophetic as Childer’s * Riddle 
of the Sands.’ ’’—DR. J. M. BULLOCH 

*‘ Besides being a remarkable record of exploration and 
high adventure during seven years of wandering, gives a 
valuable insight into the whole Abyssinian probiem as it 
now faces the world.”—MORNING POST 


ZAMBESI CAMP FIRES 
By ROBERT SUTHERLAND 

Demy 8vo. Sixteen Plates 10/6 net 

Big-game shooting adventures in the Zambesi Valley. 


Packed with practical advice for those who wish to enjoy 
this sport economically. 


H. F. & G. WITHERBY, LTD. 
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known as British New Guinea) demonstrates, understandi 
of and co-operation with the native inhabitants, however 
barkarous they may be, is the soundest method. The force 
is composed of natives who have demonstrated by their 
conduct that they believe in law and order. After training 
they are attached to a station in charge of a white office 
and their duties mostly consist in rounding up murderers anq 
robbers. They are ordered to use their arms only as a last 
resource, for it is the Government's policy to treat head. 
hunters and cannibals not as criminals to be punished but ag 
men to whom killing is a natural occupation. Captured 
murderers are frequently sent back to their tribes when the 
judge is convinced that they understand that murder is wrone 
and against the law, although one prisoner said, ‘ Let us be 
hanged. . . . What is life to us if we cannot throw spears at 
the police ? °° How a magnificent body of policemen has been 
built up of men such as this ardent huntsman, and how they 
play a vital part in the pacification of their own country, 
makes a fascinating story and forms one of the more creditable 
chapters in British colonial history. 
EXILE’S RETURN 
By Malcolm Cowley 

There is no reason for Mr. Cowley’s calling his book 
(Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d.) ** a narrative of ideas.” It is the 
story—told in the manner and with the detail characteristic 
of the American reporter-author—of certain young American 
writers and artists, most of whom were leaving school or 
college as the United States entered the War. Mr. Cowley, 
who is now an associate editor of the New Republic, was in 
the ambulance service in 1917. Ife returned to New York after 
the peace, and then became a member of the distressful 
band of American expatriates who were scattered over 
France and the Mediterranean until the financial crash of 
1929. He tells us that all these young men had suffered the 
same emotional collapse, being ‘* uprooted, schooled away 
from any religion or tradition.” He makes the curious 
assumption that they were a generation, and he writes as 
though during their vears of exile they were performing some 
valuable service in settling the relations between Art and Life, 
between the creative person and a mechanistic civilisation. 
Ile describes their pathetic attempts to realise the Bohemia 
of French legend, their wretched housekeeping, their riotous 
parties, nocturnal wanderings and babyish efforts to bring 
something off by bashing a policeman or café proprictor 
in the jaw and getting locked up. Amid these pleasing 
pursuits they were reading the French Decadents and quarrelling 
over clichés of art and style. That Mr. Cowley can do a com- 
petent reporter's job is shown by his picture of the Dadaists 
in their last absurd stage, and the book has other chapters 
that have an interest as fragments of recent social history. 


WILD CAREER 
By William J. Gibson 

A title of this sort invites the reader to disbelief: the 
material of Wild Career (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) is indeed almost 
unbelievable. _ In the twelve or so crowded years which are 
covered by the book, Mr. Gibson was a merchant in the old 
Russia ; a private in the Imperial Army ; a despatch rider; 
an armoured-car commander ; a spy for two sides (by invita- 
tion anyway) and a merchant once more after the War was 
over. His journeys covered the Russian front, Central Asia, 
Asia Minor and the new Baltic States. The book is written 
in a vigorous style, though occasionally somewhat too colour- 
ful. At the end, disillusioned by war, commerce, and Western 
standards in general, Mr. Gibson abandoned European habits 
and took to the fez. And indeed, there can be little left within 
our normal philosophy to appeal to such a man. 


BOOKS OF TOMORROW 

Sir Samuel Romilly. By C. G. Oakes. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 

The Coming Civilisation. By KK. Ingram, (Allen and 
Unwin. 6s.) 

Antony. By the Earl of Lytton. (Peter Davies. 9s.) 

This Torch of Freedom. By Stanley Baldwin. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 

Letters Between Samuel Butler and Miss Il. M., A. Savage. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Dramatis Personae: 1896-1902. By W. B. Yeats. (Cuala 
Press, Dublin. 10s. 6d.) 

The Way of a Transgressor. By Negley Farson. (Gollancz. 
10s.) 

The Mediterranean. An Anthology compiled by Paul 
Bloomfield. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

King George V as a Sportsman. By J. Wentworth Day. 
(Cassell. 15s.) 

The Air Annual of the British Empire. 1935-1936. (Pitman. 

21s.) 
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“PRESENTS” 
of mind 


Give 


BOOK 


TORRENS 


this Christmas 







Crawford's 
Scotch 
Shortbread 


The Shortbread of Tradition 





and let your friends 
choose their own gifts 


3/6- 3/=° 7/6-10/6- 21/- 

(or any combination of these 

prices) plus 3d. for an attractive 

greeting card bearing your name 
and your friend’s. 


Booksellers will be pleased to DELIGHTFUL FOR AFTERNOON TEA 


give further information. SOLD BY GROCERS & BAKERS EVERYWHERE 






































THE VICAR SETS 
A PROBLEM 


Multiply the length of time a given 
quantity of tobacco lasts by the depth of 
the pleasure that particular tobacco gives, 
and divide the product by the price per 
ounce. Work this out for all the tobaccos 
you care to try, and you will find 
Three Nuns is the cheapest of them all. 


THREE NUNS 


"KING'S HEAD? |S SIMILAR, 
oe ae The original tobacco of curious cut—1/23d. an oz. 


288 
Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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Finance | 
Currency and Politics in France 


I sHoutp fancy that the occasions have been few when 
political and financial crises have not been closely inter- 
twined. During the past week the attention of the City 
has been closely concentrated upon the political and 
financial crisis in France. I say the attention of the Crry 
because it is probable that the community as a whole 
scarcely realises the important forces at work in this 
particular crisis and their possible repercussions upon 
other countries. It may, for example, seem to be a matter 
of small interest to the man in the street whether France 
does or does not immediately devalue the franc, but by 
business men it is recognised, of course, that a devaluation 
of the franc would probably mean a depreciation in French 
currency in terms of those of other countries, and to that 
extent would increase French commercial competition 
with us. Nor is the political and financial crisis in France 
even without its effect upon the problem of. Sanctions. 
It is generally admitted that the application of Sanctions 
against Italy. is only possible with the. whole-hearted 
co-operation of all members of the League of Nations, 
and especially of France. Yet M. Laval must find that 
any course tending to estrange relations between France 
and Italy is difficult to pursue at a moment when he has 
so many domestic problems to deal with. 

















































DEVALUATION ? 

So far as the gold position of the Bank of France is 
concerned, there should be no immediate need for a 
devaluation of the franc. It is true that gold is going out 
in large amounts to the United States, but the French 
holding of gold is still well in excess of the equivalent of 
over £900,000,000, while the proportion of gold to the 
Bank’s liabilities is over 74 per cent., whereas the propor- 
tion of the Bank of England is more like 39 per cent. 














UT OF THE SUCCESSIVE CRISES | 
of the past twenty years British Banks 
: emerge with increased reserves and 
enhanced prestige, British Insurance Com- 
panies with a record, over the whole period, | 
of continued growth in assets, in profits | 
and in the capital value of their shares. 


- | 
As a permanent investment the shares of || 
these great undertakings offer safety | 
of capital and certainty of income with 
exceptional prospects of appreciation. H 
Hitherto, investment in this rich field has 
been restricted by the high cost of the || 
shares and the liability attaching to them in_ | 
respect of uncalled capital. Through the | 
Trust of Bank & Insurance Shares the 
investor of moderate capital can now acquire 
an interest, free from any liability, in the 
shares selected from 52 British Banking and 
Insurance Companies. 


TR ST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
| SHARES 


Pank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold at any | 





time through any Stockbroker or Bank. Estimated 
yield 4°,. Price of Units (26th Nov., 1935) 20s. 6d. 


TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED. 
30 CORNHILL +» LONDON - E.C.3. TEL. MANSION HSE. 3326 





Apply to General Manager for Explanatory Bookle:. 
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What, however, is seriously threatening the French 
situation is the lack of confidence.on the part of the Fyen 
people, which is showing itself in a flight from the frane 
and it is to be feared that this lack of confidence cannot be 
restored merely by the recent rise in the French Bank 
Rate to 6 per cent. 

Deer-Roorep Forces. 

Moreover, there are certain fundamental causes of the 
present crisis in France to which I want to refer, because 
they indicate the seriousness of the position, while q 
recognition of some of the causes operating is useful, jf 
only by way of warning to other countries. For years now 
France has suffered from Budgetary deficits which she 
seems powerless to prevent, and the problem is the more 
serious because the deficits, so far as may be judged at this 
distance, do not arise so much from inability on the part 
of the French people to meet the taxes and so balance the 
Budget, but from consistent and long-continucd evasion 
by many of those well able to meet them. This has 
been a problem with which successive French Govern. 
ments have had to contend for *many years, and it 
would seem to arise from something inherent in the 
character of a large section of the French people. In 
the matter of loyalty to France, as represented by 
activities of army and navy, nothing is lacking, and, 
indeed, the French people must be described, in every. 
thing pertaining to the defence of their country, as 
intensely patriotic. 

When, however, it comes to meeting the demand of 
the tax-gatherer, loyalty and patriotism seem to dis- 
appear, while it is also probable that the machinery of 
the French Government for the ingathering of the taxes 
is far less efficient than in this country. At home we 
all object to high taxation and successive Governments 
are adjured to practise such economies as shall reduce 
rather than increase taxation. When once, however, 
the taxes have been imposed by Parliament, there are 
very few British citizens who would desire to evade 
the impost, to say nothing of the difficulty of evasion 
if such were desired. In France, however, the matter 
is apparently regarded differently, with the result that 
the finances of France are seriously affected and Budget 
equilibriums become almost impossible. 

A TANGLED SITUATION. 

Then, of course, the position becomes aggravated 
by the fact that the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Budget strikes a blow at the confidence of the French 
public, and this loss of confidence takes the form of 
accentuating hoarding by the French people, and I say 
** accentuating * because even under normal conditions 
hoarding is a lifelong habit of the French peasantry. 
How far this hoarding and distrust may have been 
stimulated during recent years by certain financial 
and political scandals it would be difficult to say, but, 
to sum up, the serious nature of the present crisis in 
France would seem to be due to the extent to which 
long-sustained financial difficulties arising out of the 
~auses I have mentioned are now coinciding with acute 
controversies in domestic politics, thus producing an 
atmosphere wholly unfavourable to the necessary 
reforms which require to be introduced by the French 
Government if Budgets are to be balanced and confidence 
on the part of the French public is to be restored. Failing 
such restoration, the City cannot but be imbued with the 
belief that a devaluation of the france sooner or later 
may be inevitable. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Christmas Money 


DECEMBER sees the beginning of the great annual rush 
of spending by the general public. During the coming 
month more money will be spent than at any other 
time of the year, and as Christmas draws nearer the 
spate of spending will increase in its intensity. 
Almost everybody increases his expenditure. Extra 
cheques are drawn and for larger amounts. Christmas 
presents have to be paid for, as have the special meals, 
parties, travelling expenditure, theatres and panto- 
(Continued on page 923.) 
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100 SECURITIES 


8S DIVIDENDS A YEAR 


UNIQUE FEATURES OF FIXED TRUST ORGANISATION 


AFETY in investment is only to be obtained by 


ing extract from The Economist, of October 12th, 1935, 


holding a large variety of securities, and the follow- | 


shows how well Industrials are working for those who 
hold a well-spread selection of them :— 

“ Industrial profits ....are still being carried on the 
tide of recovery which started almost exactly two years 
ago. Our analysis for the quarter just ended covers the 
reports of 345 Companies . . . and shows a total increase 
of 12} per cent. in earnings.” 

The Economist refers to 345 Companies, a large num- 
ber of which are included in the 100 selected Companies 
which make up THE FOUR PORTFOLIOS of the 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES FIXED TRUSTS. The 








The estimated | yields are as follows - 


interests represented are spread as widely as practicable, 
in order that a purchaser of sub-units can obtain a cross- 
section of the whole of the best of British Industry. 


The First, Second, Third and Fourth Portfolios each 
contain twenty-five securities with ten alternatives. 
The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co., Ltd., 
issues certificates to holders, collects the dividends on 
the securities, and pays out the proportionate amount 
due to sub-unit holders eight times a year. The 
investor who divides his money equally between the Four 
Porifolios secures (1) a “spread” over One Hundred 
high-class British shares, and (2) income distributions 
at regular intervals throughout the year of approximately 
six weeks each. 


' 1 
| | Price per sub unit Yield per cent, per annum | 





| FIRST PORTFOLIO | 22.9 |€4 . 10 . 8 _ Iluding s recurring 
| SECON] D PORTFOLIO Pre 19/3 fe. Ms 2 ests 
| THIRD PORTFOLIO| 20/- | £4 16 « 10 _ Aileashdividends | 
| FOURTH PORTFOLIO) 21). [£4 «17. 2 Alleath dividends. 





AGGREGATE YIELD EQUALS 


43] 


In the same period the additional yields derived from the sale of share bonuses and rights, not normally 


regarded as being recurring, were :— 


FIRST PORTFOLIO 


£2 1 2% 


FOURTH PORTFOLIO £0 5 10% 


Sub-units may be bought or sold at any time through any Stockbroker or any Bank. Sums ‘of approximately 


£20 or upwards may be invested in any one Portfolio. 





MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


1 ARTIFICIAL SILK. eo o FOOD. be 

BANKS, INSURANCE GOLD MINES. | 

AND FINANCE, LAND AND HOUSING. } 

BREWERIES. MARGARINE. j 

BUILDING. MOTORS. | 

CEMENT. eo NEWSPAPERS. 

CHEMICALS, OIL. 

CLOTHING. C PAPER. 

COLLIERIES. us I 14 S RETAIL STORES. 

COTTON. RUBBER. 

DRUG AND TOILET. SOAP. 

ELECTRICAL ee @ STEEL. i 
! CONSTRUCTION. 83 SUGAR. {| 
| ELECTRICAL SUPPLY. TOBACCO AND | 
| ENGINEERING. MATCHES. | 
| FILMS. TRANSPORT. \ 
* FLOUR. TRUSTEES: WOOL. CS 














A FREE BOOKLET. Further information will be 
found in handbook S. 5, which will be sent free on appli- 
cation to the Managers. This booklet contains full particulars 
of the Constitution and Management of the Trust and the 
names of the one hundred securities contained in the Four 
Portfolios, with complete statistical information relating to 
them, and the dates on which dividends are paid. 
MANAGERS: 

INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
NATional 4931 


ALLIED 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


IO DE AT ORE AT LES AEP LTT LE EE BL TEN TT 














s POST THIS COUPON TO am 


i 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 
165 Moorcats, Lonpon, E.C.2. Phone: NAT 4931 


Please send me, without obligation, your free explanatory 
handbook on the British Industries Fixed Trusts 
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COMPANY MEETING 





COMPANY MEETING 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 


Tar Annual General Court of Proprietors of The Royal Bank of 
Scotland was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, November 27th, 
Mr. Alexander Maitland, K.C., presiding. 

Mr. Maitland said: Before presenting the Directors’ Report and 

the Accounts for the year, I wish to refer to the great loss the Bank 
recently sustained in the death of His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch 
and Queensberry. K.T., G.C.V.O., who held the office of Governor of 
the Bank for the long period of twenty years, and, during that time, 
placed his wide experience and sound judgement unreservedly at 
its service. Until some six months ago he presided regularly at the 
weekly Meetings of the Court, where his intimate knowledge of the 
affairs of the Bank, his great abilities and business acumen were 
of the utmost value. 
His personal qualities endeared him to all alike, whether Directors; 
Officials or Staff, and, in the long association of the Dukes of 
Buccleuch with the Bank, there can be none who rendered 
more distinguished services or whose loss could be more sincerely 
regretted. : 

It is also with deep regret that the Directors record the death of 
Mr. T. M. Murray, W.S., who had been a Director since 1927. 
Mr. Murray took a keen and active interest in the Bank and the loss 
of his advice and experience is greatly felt by his colleagues. 

To fill the vaeaney in the Governorship the Directors have 
elected His Grace the new Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
and are confident that he will prove a worthy successor to his 
tather. His election preserves a tradition of great value to the 
Bank and one ef which it is justly proud. 

In moving the adoption of the Report, Mr. Maitland said :— 

1 presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual Report and 
Ralance-sheet, with the Auditors’ Report, which have been in your 
hands for some days, shall be taken as read. 

the Directors are pleased again to submit what in their opinion 
is a satisfactory Statement. 


InckrASED Deposits. 

The Deposits show an increase on last year’s figures of over 
£5,000,000, the amount appearing in the Balance-sheet being 
64.009, 174—which is a record figure for the Bank. Under present 
conditions and taking into consideration that the General Election 
was pending at the time we closed our Books, it is not surprising 
that there should be an increase in the figures in this side of our 
business. 

We have also to report a small increase in the total of the Small 
Savings Accounts, which are included in the above total. 

Notes in Circulation at £2,812.642 are sligntly up on last year, 
but Acceptances and Indorsements of Foreign Bills and other 
obligations show a decrease of £163,000, 

This decrease in the latter heading is wholly accounted for by a 
srualler volume of Forward Exchange Operations, which we would 
again mention are on account. of clients and have all been covered 
with first-class Banks or institutions. 


Liguip ReEsourRcES AND INVESTMENTS. 





On the Assets side of the Balance-sheet the figures under the 
various headings provide ample evidence of the highly liquid 
porition of the Bank, 

Cash on Hand and with the Bank of England and other London 
Bankers, and Money in London at Call and Short Notice, at approxi- 
mately £14,600,000, exceeds last year’s figure by more than a 
quarter of a million, 

The marked increase in Deposits accounts for our larger holdings 
in British Government, Indian and Colonial and other Securities. 

\s usual, our Investments are valued at or under the Market 
prices ruling on the date of our Balance. 

Bills discounted, including British Government Treasury Bills, 
are well maintaimed at practically last year’s figures. 

We regard it as a gratifying feature that we are able to report 
an increase in Advances on Cash Accounts and Current Accounts 
ef over £800,000, Last vear we reported an increase of nearly 
700,000 under this heading, so that in a period of two years of 
difficult trading conditions, we have increased our Advances by 
over one and a half million pounds. 


Prorits, 
ogning to the Profit and Loss Account, we are able to show an 
increase in Profits of about £8,000, which we regard as highly 
pulisfactory. 
Following our usual practice, all Bad and Doubtful Debts have 
been fully provided for, 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Directors recommend that a Dividend for the Half-Year, 
payable at Christmas, at the same rate as formerly—17 per cent. 





oie 
per annum—be declared, and that the same appropriations as last 
year be made to Pension Reserve Fund and to Bank Buildings and 
Heritable Property. 7 
After these appropriations there remains the sum of £76,217 
js. 10d., which it is proposed to carry to Rest or Reserye 


: . . > Oe ORS ‘ » how 
standing at the substantial figure of £3,857,143. 


For the four years from 1931 to 1934 we carried undivided profits 
to our Inner Reserves which, as you have been told on previous 
occasions, are strong. This year we have reverted to the estab. 
lished practice of placing our undistributed profits to the published 
Rest or Reserve. 


Business or THE BAnkK. 


IT am pleased to be able to report that the general business of the 
Bank throughout Scotland and at its London Offices continues 
to prosper. 

tecently, Mr. Smith, Manager of Drummonds’ Branch, London, 
and Mr. Howe, Agent of Western Rranch, Burlington Gardens, 
London, were appointed Local Directors of their respective 
Branches. These gentlemen have rendered excellent services to 
the Bank, and we hope to retain for some years the benefit of their 
ripe experience. 

Our associate Bank, Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., has benefited 
from the improved conditions in the area in which it operates, 


TraDE REVIVAL 


In his Speech from this Chair last year the Governor, in dealing 
with Scottish Trade and Industry, reported an improvement in a 
number of industries, and I am glad to say that the reports which 
we have recently received from various centres are again on the 
whole encouraging. 

In Shipbuilding there has been a decided improvement since last 
year, and lately a number of orders for new ships has been placed, 

The Clyde is confidently expecting to share in the Admiralty 
new building programme. 

At the present time only about 40 per cent. of the slips in the 
Clyde yards are occupied, and, while a considerable amount of 
leeway has to be made up before the industry is back to normal, 
the outlook is brighter than at any time during the past six years, 

The Iron and Steel and Engineering Industries have shown a 
marked revival, and with good orders in hand these industries 
promise to keep busy for some time to come, 


In Coal there has been an improvement, both in the home and 
export trade. It is to be hoped that a settlement between the 
employers and the men will soon be reached and the threat of a 
strike removed. 

The Jute industry is experiencing better times and some of the 
mills and factories have not been so busy for a number of years, 

As regards Agriculture, which is passing through a very lean 
period, we are encouraged to believe that prospects are also brighter 
in this industry which is so vitally important to the country. 


Wortp TRADE. 


The economic depression has now lasted for nearly six years, 
and, although the Export Trade of this country shows a relatively 
good recovery from the lowest point of the depression in 1932, the 
vast unemployment existing in practically all countries portrays 
the heavy dislocation and disequilibrium in international trade 
relations, and ] would again repeat what has been said on previous 
occasions from this Chair—that the removal] of the many politically 
imposed barriers, which prevent the normal purchase and sale of 
goods and services between the nations, is essential if the unem- 
ployment problem is to be solved and other grave difficulties 
avoided. 

DIRECTORATE, 


To fill vacancies on the Board Mr. John T, Tulloch, C.A., Glasgow, 
and Mr. Kenneth Murray, W.S., Edinburgh, were elected Directors 
of the Bank. From the experience we have had of these gentlemen 
at our meetings, we regard ourselves as fortunate in securing them 
for the Board. 

THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF. 

I desire to record the sincere thanks of the Directors to the 
Officials and Staff of the Bank at the Head Office, London, Glasgow 
and Dundee Offices and Branches for the ungrudging services they 
have rendered during the past year. Mr. Whyte, the General 
Manager, had, some two years ago, a difficult task imposed upon 
him in succeeding so distinguished a Banker as the late Sir Alexander 
Wright. Our confidence in him has been amply justified, and 
under his Management the best traditions of the Bank have been 
maintained, and I am sure he would be the first to admit that this 
result could not have been achieved without the loyal co-operation 
he has received from all those working with him. 


Approval OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND. 

I now beg to propose that the Report, containing a Statement of 
the Accounts and Balance-sheet, be approved, and that out of the 
Profits of the year a Dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum 
for the Half-Year, under deduction of Tax, be declared in con- 
formity therewith. 


The Report was approved, and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
Extraordinary Directors, and the retiring Ordinary Directors, were 
re-elected, and Auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 920.) 


? institutions 


mimes. “Share-out clubs” and similar 
make large payments to their members. 

A clear indication of the amount of extra hard cash 

uired by the public for their Christmas festivities is 
to be found in the official returns of the Bank of England 
issued every Thursday. These returns show the total 
of notes in circulation and during the next few weeks 
yery large increases will be recorded. Between today 
and the end of the year something like £30,000,000 
extra notes will probably have been put into circulation. 

The demand for cash is first felt by branch banks 
throughout the country, which are called upon to supply 
the notes for the local shoppers. Additional supplies 
have then to be obtained from the head offices of the 
banks in London, which, in turn, are supplied by the 
Bank of England. 

CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 

It is not possible, of course, to give an accurate estimate 
of the amount of additional spending at Christmas 
time as the millions of extra notes issued will change 
hands many times. 

After Christmas these notes flow back to the banks 
through the accounts of tradesmen, hotel-keepers and 
amusement caterers. By the middle of January the 
circulation will be normal again. 

The quantity of notes in circulation is, broadly, taken 
as an index of the country’s prosperity, as in times 
of good trade more notes are required for paying wages 
and for use in the purses of the housewives. It 13 
gratilying, therefore, to record that there are som: 
£22.500.000 more notes in circulation than at this time 
last year. This is due to the great recovery which 
has taken place in our industrial and economic position 
and there is every indication that when the peak of 
the note circulation is reached at the end of the month, 
it will be a record in the history of the Bank of England. 

To supply the publie with its extra notes is a fairly 
straightforward business. It is true that much addi- 
tional work is entailed, but the process works smoothly. 

The public, however, require not only notes, but coin. 
It is here that the trouble occurs. 

NEW SILVER. 

Normally, the general public, although not hesitant 
to show its disapproval of dirty notes, pays little attention 
to the coin which it is offered. At Christmas, however, 
it becomes fastidious. New money is greatly in demand 
and in some cases is almost insisted upon. The reason 
is that a Christmas present given in the form of a bright, 
gleaming coin seems much more acceptable than one 
which is merely a worn piece of silver. 

The supply of new silver varies from year to year. At 
one time our monetary authorities really entered into the 
spirit of Christmas and supplied new coin in almost unlim- 
ited quantities suflicient tomeetalldemands,. It was found, 
however, that much more coin was issued than was 
justified by the currency position. After Christmas the 
extra coin flowed back to the banks whose vaults then 
became crammed with unwanted money. 

Today, therefore, the issue of new coin is kept under 
control. but at the same time efforts are made to meet 
reasonable requirements. 

This vear there is quite a good supply of new money. 
Not in all eases, however, is it dated 1935, as some 
supplies are taken from stocks which have been struck 
for a year or two and have not been previously issued. 

The supply of new pennies is more uncertain than that 
of new silver. Owing to unaccountable changes in 
public demand great ghits of copper occur trom time to 


time, and the Mint is obliged to suspend the striking of 


further supplies until the surplus has been absorbed. 
Minting of pennies, for instance, was discontinued in 
1922 and was not resumed until 1926. 

A similar position occurred in 1932. The Christmas in 
that year and in 1983 had no bright pennies. 


(Continued on page 924.) 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 
CONTINUED SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
USE OF ENGLISH BARLEY 


TuE forty-eighth annual general meeting of the shareholders of this 
company was held at the White Horse Hotel, Birmingham. on 
Thursday, November 21st, under the presidency of Sir William 
Waters Butler, Bart. 

The Deputy Chairman, Mr. Arthur Mitchell, referred to the great 
loss the company had sustained by the death of Mr. W. Owen Butler, 
son of the Chairman and a Managing Director. 

The Chairman, inmoving theadoption of the report and accounts, said 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I think we should feel satisfied with the: 
results of our last year’s trading, and all are thankful to know the 
general prosperity of the country has been gradually increasing 
during the past few years. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
international political situation may soon become more settled, and 
that the Government, therefore, will not be involved in such expendi- 
ture as to bring about an increase in taxation, which in all probability 
would retard the continuance of our present prosperity. 

The company is still expending large sums of money in bringing its 
licensed properties up to modern standards, which evoke the admira- 
tion, not only of the publie, but also of visitors from afar, and it will 
continue this policy so long as trading results permit. 

I would remind the shareholders that as stated in the annual 
report, we are this year dealing with the results of 12 months 
against the results of 15 months in the previous year’s report, 
and in comparing the two balance-shects it must be recalled that 
in the trading of the 15 months we had the benefit of two very 
fine summers, which conduced to a greater consumption of beer, 
and also the increase in output which followed the reduction of 
the Beer Duty and the supply to our customers of a cheaper and 
stronger beer than that supplied before the crushing additions 
of 34s. per standard barrel to the Beer Duty inflicted by Mr. 
Snowden in 1930 and 1931. No doubt his real purpose in increasing 
the Beer Duty was to diminish the consumption of beer by making 
it too costly for the consumer to buy and its production unprofitable 
to the brewer, or in other words to bring about the desire he ex- 
pressed of diverting what he described as this mis-applied expendi- 
ture in alcoholic liquors to more useful purposes. His objecs 
was being rapidly achieved amid the vehement protests of all 
those affected. Fortunately, a wiser and more far-seeing statesman 
than he in Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who took his place as Chan- 
eellor, declared that it was his intention to devote any improved 
to the restoration of cuts and then to the relief ot 
taxation. When the Revenue showed an improvement Mr. 
Chamberlain was able to decrease the Beer Duty to the figure 
at which it stood before Mr. Snowden made his punitive increase _ 
but in doing so the Chancellor, anticipating a greater consumption 
would consequently result, made it a condition that the brewers 
would not only lower the price, but also increase the strength 
of the beer offered to the public. In this connexion many will 
recall that Lord Snowden in a broadcast message on the ev 
the General Election declared that Mr. Chamberlain by granting 
this decrease in the Beer Duty had made a present to the brewers 
of £14,000,000. I do not know how Lord Snowden arrived a 
this figure, but it would have been much better of him if he hac 
in fairness stated the fact that Mr. Chamberlain only restored 
the Beer Duty to the figure at which it stood before Mr. Snowden 
made his unjust and vindictive additions. In this way Mr. 
Chamberlain evidently hoped that the losses would be made good 
which Mr. Snowden had inflicted upon all connected with the 
production and distribution of beer, and agriculture. Thee 
losses also included cuts of wages of emplovecs—which I may 
say were fully restored to the employees of your company at the 
earliest moment after the reduction of the Beer Duty. It must 
be remembered also that others who benefited from this reducti: 
were that great body of firms and their employees who are engaged 
in the numerous trades closely allied to the brewing industry 

A greater restoration was made to the consumer, namely, a suin 
estimated at £21,000,000, but which neverthe! left him to 
continue to bear the heavy and unjust burden of a Beer Duty 


revenue first 


which is still ten times greater than it was before the War. Sui 
a reduction of this duty is called for immediately the national 


finances permit. 

Of course, we are all aware that while Lord Snowden delib: 
brought about a reduction in the consumption of beer by his hea 
increase of the Duty and thus inflicted the losses | have referred 
to, he apparently did not regard it as a serious blow to the revenue 
of the country. In fact can infer that he would have bes 
ready to make good this loss to the Exchequer by imposing ot 
forms of taxation. 

Your company has always done its utmost to make use of tle 
best English barley it was possible to obtain, and when Eng 
barley has been grown under the right conditions a brewer cou! 
not wish for any better from which to produce the finest qualit 
ales, but our records show that we have often paid a higher pi 
for foreign barley than the best English, when sufticient English 


rate 


one 


~~. 


barley was not available owing to having been grown in a bai 
season. Unfortunately the colonial barleys which pass into this 


country duty-free are not suitable for the brewing of English 


beers. I hope the Colonies will endeavour to produce barleys which 
are suitable for the English brewer, as English brewers would 
prefer to use such Colonial barleys when short of good quality 


English. 
(Continued on puge 924.) 
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(Continued from page 923.) 

No doubt the outcry of the barley growers is mainly due to 
their difficulty in getting rid of their low-grade barleys which 
are unfit for brewing, and their disinclination to use at least a 
portion of these poorer quality barleys for their own feeding 
purposes. Farmers prefer to buy foreign barley for feeding 
purposes, and it is well known that by far the greater portion of 
the huge and increasing imports of foreign barley is used by the 
farmers themselves for feeding purposes. 

The General Election has resulted in the return to power of the 
National Party, and the great majority of its members have sup- 
ported just treatment to the brewing and licensed trades. We 
also have many friends in the Labour Party forming the Opposition, 
who have often testified their appreciation that the owners and 
occupiers of licensed houses provide facilities and meeting-places 
for carrying on the work of Trade Unions, friendly societies, and 
for social intercourse. The licensed house is the meeting-place 
of supporters of all political parties and is rightly described as 
the Club of the working-man, no matter to what political party 
he may belong or what beverage he prefers to consume. 

There are matters to which the Trade feels the Government 
should give its earliest attention, as soon as urgent national and 
international matters permit. I have good reason for saying that 
the industry with which I have been connected all my life, over 50 
years of which I have spent in labouring for its prosperity and in 
helping to fight‘its enemies, would not claim to have its just griev- 
ances remedied before those urgent matters which demand the first 
attention of the Government. By this it must not be assumed 
that the redress of our grievances is not overdue or should be 
unduly delayed. 

The customers of the licensed house continue to press for the 
“permitted hours” of trading to be extended to a later hour, as 
among other reasons a later time is more convenient at which to 
end their business meetings and social gatherings. 

Licence-holders rightiv demand that no Club should he per- 
mitted to supply alcoholic liquors during any other time than the 
permitted hours of trading of a licensed house. 'The licensed trader 
also claims that he should be allowed to provide in his supervised 
premises facilities for entertainment such as are permitted in Cluks. 
While not opposing the formation of a Club in which alcoholic 
liquors are to be supplied to its members, licensed treders feel that 
the opening of a Club should not automatically follow the registra- 
tion of a small body of proposed members on the payment of a very 
small fee, nor should the Club be permitted to mect in unsuitable 
premises. It is also inequitable that the Club should be called upen 
to pay much less in Duty than the licensed trader, for, thereby the 
Club is assisted in its competition with the licensed trader who has 
to pay a heavy Licence Duty as well as a Compensation Levy for 
abolishing licensed houses considered to be redundent, upon the 
closing of which near-by licensees should gain the betterment. Not 
only do they lose this betterment on the inevitable opening of a 
Club, but they then have to meet a new competitor who has many 
advantages the closed licensed house did not possess. Excessive 
competition is an evil, and it is more than a farce that the law at 
present governing Clubs should bring about more and keener 
competition. 

The diminution of the number of redundant licensed houses by 
means of the Compensation Fund, which is provided solely by the 
owners and occupiers of existing licensed houses in return for the 
betterment it is expected they will eventually gain from the closing 
of other houses; also the distribution of the licences from congested 
areas, into districts in which licensed houses are proved to be 
needed, undoubtedly is bringing about the advantage of trading 
under less competition which certainly is conducive to the sale of 
alcoholic beverages under conditions favouring moderate con- 
sumption. But such results will continue to be nullified so long as 
there is this freedom to create Clubs without limit under the present 
easy method of registration, and for these Clubs to be able to dis- 
tribute alcoholic liquors under much less costly conditions and to 
enjoy privileges and latitude denied to the licensed trader. 

* Fewer and Better” which has been so successful a policy of 
Birmingham brewers (who formed the Birmingham Property 
Company) during more than the past thirty years, the carrying 
out of which has resulted in the number of licensed premises being 
reduced at no cost to the community, has been an immense public 
gain from many points of view. The splendid results attained in 
carrying out this policy at great cost of money, time and trouble, 
however, are in great danger of being rendered of no value through 
the Government not affording the Local Authorities power to 
enable them to bring into operation regulations which would incon- 
venience no one who means well. and which would preserve the 
improvement which has already been accomplished. 

J] am sorry that the Birmingham Property Company has been 
compelled to close down and cease its operations owing to amal- 
gamations bringing about such a great reduction in the original 
number of trading companies that they became insufficient for the 
carrying out of this unique scheme of ** Fewer and Better.” 
its inception in 1897, 744 licences were voluntarily closed in the 
City, of which number your company contributed over 400, and 
when the Birmingham Property Company closed down, there was 
a cash surplus in hand and the surviving members were left in the 
position of having no liability against them. 

I now beg to move that the report of the directors and the accounts 
annexed thereto be and the same are hereby adopted and that the 
dividends recommended by the directors in their report be and the 
same are hereby declared payable on November 26th, 1935. 


Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the resolution, which was 





Since 


earricd un: 


nimously. 
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(Continued from page 923.) 


CHRISTMAS PENNIES. 

Last year the Christmas penny situation was, to say 
the least, entertaining. By the autumn it was found 
that it would be necessary to strike more pennies as q 
shortage had become apparent in certain quarters, but 
not, however, in all quarters. Some banks had adequate 
supplies, while others had not. The Royal Mint, taking 
a high ethical view of its responsibilities, found itself in a 
certain difficulty. If it supplied bright new pennies to 
the banks that were short it would mean that these banks 
would be able to please their customers by providing new 
coin, while other banks would not only have to dis. 
appoint their customers but would also feel that their 
inability would result in their being compared unfayour. 
ably with the other banks more fortunately placed. 

The Mint, therefore. decided that if all banks could 
not have bright pennies then no banks should have them, 
So, to effect this. they struck all the new 1934 pennies 
required, but before issue specially darkened them so 
that they were indistinguishable from coins several 
years old. After Christmas this process was discon- 
tinued and new pennies were bright again. 

Farthings are also in demand at Christmas. At one 
time these also were artificially darkened in order that 
they should not be confused with half-sovereigns. — This 
precaution, of course, is not now necessary. 

Bright new farthings make spectacular and inexpensive 
gifts which bring delight to young children. Also their 
elders find them excellent counters for Christmas games, 


R. J. Marri, 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT RESOURCES. 
ArreR a considerable pause there has been a_ resumption 
during the past week of public flotations of new capital of 
the Trustee type. Sunderland led the way with an offer of 
3 per cent. stock at the price of 99}, the issue being quickly 
over-subseribed. Brighton Corporation followed quickly with 
an offer of £500,000 in 8 per cent. stock at the price of 101, 
and at the moment of writing the market is anticipating an 
issue ere long of a loan for Essex County. Notwithstanding 
the fairly high price at which the Brighton Corporation Stock 
was offered, that loan as well as the Sunderland issue was 
over-subscribed within a few moments of the opening of the lists. 
It would seem, therefore, that investment resources which 
have been held up pending new capital flotations are once 
again very large, so that, given favourable market conditions, 
we are likely to see a number of new capital flotations in the 
near future. 
* * * ae 
A Prosperous UNDERTAKING. 

There seems to be no limit to the growth in prosperity of 
some of the popular stores, and during the past week the 
announcement was made by Marks and Spencer, Ltd., of an 
increase in the rate of the interim dividend from 10 to 15 per 
cent. on the Ordinary and ** A” Ordinary shares. For some 
few years past the company has paid an interim dividend of 
10 per cent., followed by a final dividend of 25 per cent. 
accompanied by a capital bonus in * A“ Ordinary shares. 

% % * 8 
MircuELLS AND BUTLERS. 

At the annual meeting of Mitchells and Butlers, the 
Chairman, Sir William Waters Butler, devoted, as will be 
seen from a report on another page. a considerable part of 
his speech to what he described as **.A controversion of some 
of the fallacies now-a-days prevalent with regard to the 
taxation of the liquor trade and also in the matter of the 
use of British barley for malting purposes.” Referring to 
Viscount Snowden’s suggestion that Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
in his reduction of the beer duty, had made a present of 
£14,000,000 to the brewers. Sir William maintained that 
Mr. Chamberlain had only restored the beer duty to what it 
was before Lord Snowden made ™ his unjust and vindictive 
additions.” Sir William expressed the hope that the inter- 
national political situation might soon become more steady, 
and that the Government would not be involved in such 
expenditure as to bring about an increase in taxation which, 

(Continued on page v.) 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


IMPROVEMENT IN INTERNAL TRADE 
MORE HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 
MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S ADDRESS 


Tur forty-third annual general meeting of the English, Scottish. and 
Australian Bank, Ltd., was held on November 26th, at 5 Gracechureh 
street, London, E.C, 

"Mr, Andrew Williamson (the Chairman) said that the year 1934-35 
was disappointing in the unsatisfactory prices for Australia’s prin- 
cipal exports, but there was a marked improvement in internal 
trade. The remarkable rise in wool which occurred during the 
previous year resulted in a greatly increased national wool cheque, 
totalling over £57,000,000, as compared with £36,500,000 in the 
vear before. This caused last year an increase in imports and a quick- 
ening of demand for Australian manufactures, with inereased fac- 
tory activity and the demand for factory labour. There had been 
during the past year more business activity, with more enquiry for 
financial accommodation from the banks, as would be seen from their 
own accounts. Indeed, throughout Australia there was evidence 
on al! hands of greater confidence and a definitely more hopeful 














outlook. 
Primary Inpestrirs, 

Primary industries in the past year, pastoral and agricultural, 
were adversely affected throughout most of the States by the lateness 
of the rains and subsequently in some by plagues ot grasshoppers. 
Over large areas in Queensland there prevailed the worst drought 
experienced for very many years, which resulted in very heavy losses 
of sheep and livestock, running into millions. While wheat prices 
last year were still unsatisfactory, they showed a slight improvement, 
and the wheat cheque was larger by over £4,000,000, 

During the financial year there was a shrinkage in the value of 
total exports of over £8,500,000 and an increase in the value of total 
imports of approximately £13,500,000, an adverse movement of 
about £22,000,000, Taking the total imports from the total 
exports, the balance of oversees trade in favour of Australia last 
year was £16,000,000, against rather under £38,000,000 in the 
previous year. The interest payable in London on Common- 
wealth and Local Authorities debts last year was approximately 
£24.000,000 sterling, so that the surplus of exports over imports 
diselosed a deticiency for this purpose of £8,000,000. As, however, 
in the three preceding years the surplus of exports over imports 
was not only sufficient to meet the annual payment of interest on 
the Commonwealth Government debt and the debt of all Local 
\uthorities, but to leave a surplus after those payments of about 
£40,000,000, ample sterling funds to meet these obligations, and 
affording no reason to disturb the rate of exchange, which had 
remained constant at £125 Australia for £100 sterling. 

In presenting the Commonwealth Budget for 1935-36, Mr. R. G. 
Casey, then Assistant Treasurer, gave many interesting figures 
showing the progressive improvement of the Commonwealth. The 
inerease in the number of workers employed in factories showed a 
steady upward movement, from 337,000 in 1931-32, the lowest in 
recent years, to 451,000 for 1934-35. Further evidence of the general 
improvement was seen in the totals of the deposits of Savings Banks, 
including the Commonwealth Savings Bank, which now amounted to 
217,972,000, and in the upward movement in the Bank Clearings in 
the six capital cities of Australia. Another sure sign of returning 
confidence was the increase in building activity, residential, indus- 
trial and commercial. This had been in evidence in all the States. 

During the year two further debt conversions had taken place, 
one in January last of £22,384,000, and another in July of 
13,470,000, which brought the total of London conversions to date 
to. £160,305,000, with an annual saving in interest, including 
exchange, of £2,935,000. The old rate of interest averaged £5 2s. 7d. 
percent; the new rate £3 13s. 5d. per cent. 

THe Banx’s ACCOUNTS, 

With regard to the accounts, the reserve fund had been increased 
to £1,665,000, while the special reserve was unchanged at £1,585,000 
and amply covered the depreciation in Australian currency for which 
purpose it was set aside. Deposits at interest had decreased by 
£554,565, which was more than offset by an increase in current 
accounts of £932,570. This movement was symptomatic of the 
changes which had been at work since they last met. The low rates 
of interest had no doubt induced some of their depositors to seek 
more remunerative forms of employment for their money, while at 
the same time the increase in current accounts was indicative of the 
improved conditions of trade, which demanded a larger store of 
ready cash to carry an increased turnover. The two items together, 
at £32,409,352, showed an increase of’ £378,000 cver last year's 
figures, There was a diminution of £3,064,358 in the cash item, 
Which now stood at £6,167,832. Last year the exceptional cash 
position reflected the need for outlet in the form of sound advances, 
and he was glad to say that a definite return of confidence had led 
to a more active employment of their funds, as evidenced by the 
laet that their advances, at £28,813,047, had increased by £2,595,300, 
While bills receivable and remittances in transit £4,878,250, showed 
an increase of nearly £500,000; the two items together more than 
accounted for the decrease in cash referred to. 

Even so, the ratio of cash to each £1 of current account deposits 

















was 9s. 7}d. Taking into account the Treasury Bills which they 
carried, the ratio would be 13s. 93d. to the £. At the same time 
investments had been increased by £333,137 to £2,200,526, and if 
that amount was added to the total cash and Treasury Bills, the 
aggregate represented a radio of liquid resources of 17s. 3d. to the £. 
Thus, while they had taken advantage of the increased opportunities 
of employment for their funds, the liquid position showed a strength 
consistent with sound and prudent banking. 

REscuLt oF YEAR’S WORKING. 

After making a transfer to the credit of contingencies reserves, 
out of which reserves provision for all bad and doubtful debts had 
been made, the gross profit stood at £1,025,858, an increase of 
£25,095 over last year’s figures. After deducting the total expenses, 
there was a net profit for the year of £243,579, from which £15,000 
had been carried to reserve fund, and it was now proposed to allocate 
£5,000 to Officers’ Provident Fund, £50,000 to Contingencies 
Reserves, and to pay a further dividend of 2} per cent., making 
5 per cent. for the year, free of income tax, and leaving £299,326 
to be carried forward. 

The business of the Bank during the past year had naturally bene- 
fited by the revived general feeling of confidence and increased 
business activity in all the States. Their connexions had been well 
maintained and extended in various directions. The prosperity 
of the Bank was bound up with that of the various States of Aus- 
tralia, in all of which they were well represented. They entered on 
the current year with a generally brighter outlook, and that outlook 
had further improved in the months that had elapsed since then. 
The prices of primary products had improved in practically all 
departments and so far showed no signs of reacting. 


tovArT. COMMISSION ON BANKING. 

Prior to the last General Election, which took place in September, 
1934, the Labour Party then in Opposition, after continual attacks 
on the banking system of the Commonwealth, put forward as the 
main plank in their policy the nationalisation of banking and carried 
on a vigorous campaign in support. This revolutionary move had 
received ro support from the Prime Minister, who had, on the con- 
trary, himself paid unstinted tribute to the service rendered by 
both the Commonwealth Bank and the Trading Banks to the 
national interests, and to the manner in which they had helped 
forward recovery. In view, however, of the anti-bank propaganda, 
and the declared policy of the Opposition, he undertook, if his 
Party were returned at the approaching Election, to appoint a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the matter. At the Election the 
Labour Party were effectively defeated, and their policy was 
definitely rejected. The Jubilee of H.M. The King entailed the 
absenee of the Prime Minister in England for a number of months, 
but since his return he had appointed a Royal Commission in 
fulfilment of the undertaking he had given. 

When addressing the shareholders last year, he dealt at some 
length with the question of nationalisation of banking, and referred 
to the fallacics and misstatements of the political propaganda carried 
on in its favour, and it was unnecessary to go over the same ground 
today. After reading statements made by the Prime Minister 
showing that the Commonwealth Government did not share the 
views of those responsible for the adverse propaganda, the Chairman 
said that the Commission would probably begin their enquiries 
early in the New Year, and if they were able to suggest any real 
improvement in Australian banking policy or practice, no one 
would welcome such more than the banks themselves. 

The burden of taxation still pressed very heavily and very 
seriously impeded recovery, but exceptional taxation had to be 
accepted in times of exceptional difficulty when they wanted to see 
every effort made to balance Budgets, so long as the various 
Governments did not move into extravagant courses, and so long 
as the taxation itself was equitable and did not discriminate 
unfairly. He was particularly glad to inform shareholders that 
the Queensland Government had recently announced that they 
would shortly bring in a Bill to provide that all business losses 
might be carried forward for income-tax purposes, which had not 
hitherto been the case. Several Conferences between the Common- 
wealth and the States had been held during the year, and he 
expected that most, if not all, of the States would bring in similar 
legislation. 

TAXATION OF ABSENTEE SHAREHOLDERS. 

There was one form of taxation which it seemed to him should 
in the best interests of Australia herself receive very serious recon- 
sideration by Australian Governments, and that was the taxation 
of absentee shareholders and debenture holders. This more than 
anything tended to deter people in this country from investing in 
Australian enterprises, and that at a time when Australia more than 
usually wanted the assistance of private capital to help on recovery. 
Sometimes these assessments were made retrospectively for several 
years. It was the wisdom, not the equity, of such taxation that was 
in question. The hurtful effect in deterring the flow of private 
money to Australia far more than offset any financial benefit from 
tax coilected. He respectively submitted that this whole question 
of absentee taxation was worthy of very serious reconsideration ; 
that it restricted the inflow of private capital was unquestionable. 

In conelusion, the Chairman read the following telegram recently 
received from the Joint General Managers in Australia: “We 
are approaching our export season under more favourable auspices 
than any time since 1931. The seasonal outlook in the Common- 
wealth is satisfactory and all our primary products have enhanced 
It is pleasing to be able to report that there is distinctly 





in value. 
more vitality all round in the Bank’s operations. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Report by the Board of Directors to the Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be held in the Bank Premises, 33, Gracechurch Street (Lombard Court 
London, E.C.3, on Tuesday the Tenth day of December, 1935, at 12 noon. Ds 





The Directors submit to the Shareholders the Balance Sheet of the Bank, as at 31st October, 1935, and Profit and Loss Account, together with copy of the Auditor's 
Certificate. 

The Profit after allowing rebate of interest and providing for all bad and doubtful debts (other than provided for out of Contingencies Account) for 

the year ended 31st October. 1935, amounts to oe oe oe ee eo oe an ee oe ee be a we 


£60.131 
Balance available from last account .. 49 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee oe ee oe 66,638 17 6 
Making atotalof .. a ae = " on oe AC Me ae ee ey. oe ee ne x “ ae »- £126,770 1 9 
which has been appropriated as follows :— 
In payment of a Dividend on the * A’’ Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum (less Income Tax) for the Year ended 31st October, 
1935, which together with Income Tax thereon amounts to ee oe ee an oe ee oe <0 .. £60,000 0 0 
Leaving a Net Balance to be carried forward to next year of ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe -» 66,770 1 6 
FI 


——— 
It is with the deepest regret that the Directors record the death of the Hon. Bernard Rollo, which occurred in February last. Mr. Rollo was an original Dire ctor of 
e Bank, which he served with great distinction. The vacancy thus created in the Board has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Thomas Francis Tallents, M.¢ 
Mr. Nigel L. Campbell's term of office as Deputy-Chairman having expired on 31st October, 1935, Sir James Caird, Bart., has been appointed to succeed him for the 
current financial year. 
The Directors retiring by rotation are Mr. Arthur ©. D. Gairdner and Mr. Duncan A. Stirling, who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. In accordance 
with Article 91, Mr. Tallents’ appointment requires confirmation by the shareholders. 
The Auditors, Messrs. George A. Touche & Company and Messrs. McClelland, Ker & Company, also retire, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re appointment, 


th 











London, E.C., 28th November, 1935. By Order of the Board, A. E. THORNE, Secretary, 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st October, 1935. 
; LIABILITIES. ASSETS. ie. 
R¢ asa n ee wiaiie of £5 each as i .. £1,500,000 0 0 Cash in Hand and at Bankers 


700.000 ** B” Ordinary Shares of £5 each si cs 
400.000 Shares of £5 gach which may be issued in whole or in part 
as‘' A” or*' B” Ordinary Shares oe a . 


1,500,000 0 0 Money at Call and Short Notice 
2,000,000 0 0 Balances with Bankers Abroad 


FAT PTR TRE Bills Discounted 
£5,000,000 0 O 











370,628 19 1] 


Nici EAE TEN Government Securities ae oe - 

Subscribed and Paid in Full: Investments in Subsidiary Companivs .. ok iis i. 49,166 1 9 
200,000 °° A” Ordinary Shares of £5 each oe ne .. £1,000,000 0 0 ss : s r ake one : 
200,000 ** B”’ Ordinary Shares of £5 each ae ee .. 1,000,000 0 0 Other Investments, including Shareholding Interests in Foreign 

cement Banks os oe oe se oe oe ip 537,346 18 9 
£2,000,000 0 0 eae ace sas wees Naa has rae 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, including provision for Banke zs Industrial gg nt Co., Ltd. One‘ A” Ordinary 

Contingencies, and for Bad and Doubtful Debts .. .. 2,688,403 7 7 Share of £100,000, £100 Paid . . . 100 0 0 
Amounts owing to Subsidiary Companies. . as ae ate 15,847 0 1 Advances to Customers and Other Accounts as we ee 1,782,859 12 9 
Reserve Fund - a ig us os ay .» 100,000 0 0 . See. : é ne 
Investments Depreciation Reserve ne si ae S05 150,000 0 0 Amounts owing from Subsidiary Companies ee oe ee 14,715 9 8 
Acceptances, ete., for account of Customers (per contra). . ee §=2,988,526 2 10 Liability of Customers for Acceptances, ete. (per contra) -- 2,988,526 2 10 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account we . se ae 66,770 1 6 sae a : i aka 

NoTeS—(1) Contingent Liability on account of Endorse- Bank Premises—Frechold, at cost, less amounts written off .. 336,960 17 1 


ments on Bills Discounted, £30,890. 

(2) °° Bills Discounted,” ** Advances to Customers ” and 
** Liability of Customers for Acceptances ” include the balances 
which come under European ** Standstill ’ Agreements and 
Exchange Restrictions. 








£7,959,546 12 O £7,959,546 12 0 
ARTHUR ©. D. GATRDNER, Chairman. __ - — 
JAMES CAIRD, Deputy Chairman. A. FE. THORNE, Secretary. 
Db. A. STIRLING, Director. ¥. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 








AUDITOR’S REPORT TO THE MEMBERS. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books of the Bank. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the Securities. 
We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and are of the opinion that the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true 
and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Bank 
GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO.f Chartered | ee 


London, E.C., 18th November, 1935. McCLELLAND, KER & CO.\ Accountants f litors. 





PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st October, 1935. 





DR. CR, 
Jo Dividend on the ‘‘ A” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per By Balance brought forward .. ae ne ms he -- £66,638 17 6 
cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon mA we .. £60,000 0 0 » Protit, after allowing Rebate of Interest and providing for all 
» Balance carried to Balance Sheet. . as s oe oo 66,770 1 6 Bad and Doubtful Debts (other than provided for out of Con- 
tingencies Account), for the year ended 
$list October, 1935 .. oe oe oe £64.892 3 2 
Less Directors’ Fees ee eo oe 4,760 19 2 
—_—_—_————-_ 60,151 4 0 
1 6 £126,770 1 6 











STATEMENT REQUIRED BY SECTION 126 OF THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929. 
None of the Accounts of the Subsidiary Companies shows a loss. The net profits have been carricd forward in their own Accounts, after providing for a dividend, 
Which, so far as relates to this Company, has been brought into the above Accounts. 
ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER, Chairman. A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
JAMES CAIRD, Deputy-Chairman, ¥F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 
D. A. STIRLING, Director. 
18th November, 1935. 














We have a big Winter Programme, as usual, and are already making 
preparations. At all our seven centres efforts will be made to 


» e J 
give happiness at Christmas. 
17,000 “Treats” for poor children, each consisting of a long entertainment, 
a toy, and a big bag of “ goodies,” cost 2/- each. 


aia 
ted 


1,200 Parcels of groceries for Christmas Puddings, ete., to be distribu 
among needy families, 
A ‘* LONELY SOULS” Party will be given at 


Headquarters on Christmas Day, 


Please send a 


Christmas — con- The 
tribution to The . y 
Rey. Percy Ine- 


son, Superinten- MISSION 


_—— Ne dent, 
WON'T WEAVE A TIME! Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 





ALF, SARAH and 





Commercial Road, Stepney, E. |. the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
SEND FOR A COPY OF “’Twixt Aldgate Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post free, 3/6. forsous response; 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 924.) 
in all probability, would retard the continuance of present 
prosperity. The company, Sir William said, was. still 
expending large sums of money in bringing its licensed 
properties up to modern standards, and it would continue 
this policy so long as trading results permitted. 

* * * * 


BANKING IN SCOTLAND. 

Shareholders and customers alike of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland have become accustomed to anticipate the main- 
tenance each year of a good dividend coupled with a sound 
report and both as regards dividend and report, expectations 
this year have been amply fulfilled. The dividend which 
has been at the rate of 17 per cent. for some years past is 
maintained, while there has been a further moderate increase 
in the profits. Once again too, a prudent policy is adopted 
with regard to the allocation of the profits; a further sum of 
£25,000 has been written off expenditure on Bank Buildings, 
and after allocatirg £30,000 to Pension Reserve Fund and 
paying the dividend already mentioned, there is a remaining 
balance of over £76,000, which this time has gone on to the 
published Reserve, raising that Fund to a total well above the 
issued capital of the Bank. For some few years large sums 
have been allocated to Contingency Reserves, and the strength 
of those inner reserves is evidently indicated by the present 
action of increasing the published Reserve or as it is styled in 
the ease of the Royal Bank of Scotland, The ** Rest ’? Account. 
The strength of the Balance-sheect is in harmony with the 
report as a whole. Deposits show the substantial increase 
of over £5,000,000, while there is a rise of over £3,000,000 
in British Government Securities. I have already referred 
to the strength of Inner Reserves and in addition, the report 
has the usual note to the effect that all the Bank’s investments 
are valued at or under the prices ruling at the date of the 
Balanee-sheet. An increase of nearly £1,000,000 under the 
head of Advances seems to indicate some trade expansion. 
Altogether, the Directors and Management may be con- 
gratulated both on the incr2ased earning power of the Bank 
and the liquid Balance-sheet. AE IS. 






















FIRST PROVINCIAL FIXED TRUST 
Certificates offer to the investor a 
choice of three alternatives : 


An investment in Unit “A” series 
comprising 26 cumulative preference 
shares (the soundness of which are 
-unimpeachable) carrying a return of 
41% ; 

a_ holding in Unit “B” series which 
produces a yield of 53% from 32 
government and ordinary commercial 
securities ; or 

a joint holding of both “A” and “B” 
series producing the average yield of 
42%, the “spreading” principle being 
the same in each case. 


The Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. act 
as Trustees for.the Certificate Holders; and collect. 
and distribute dividends earned by both Units. 


A booklet giving full information may be obtained 
from any branch of the Midland Bank Ltd., any 
stockbroker, or direct from 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 


FIXED TRUST LTD. 


i21, Spring Gardens, MANCHESTER, 2 
Telephone: DEAnsgate 3056. 








Ashburners | 





Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE, S.W.1. Near Victoria Station. 


Evenings at 8.45. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
GROUP THEATRE SEASON. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Prices 1/4d. to G/-. All Bookable. (Unreserved 9d.) 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the _ Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 





Vie. 0243. 














Yen 100,000,000 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
ee was Yen 127,450,000 


Reserve Fund 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, Londen, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 
Nagova, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabava, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokvo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtau, Yingkow. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. Hl. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 








Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,.780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - ” - £58,944,630 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 











LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2; 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1. 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W.1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St, W.1. 
248 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 166 


By Zeno 


{A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution i 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword = week's 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will ‘be0 _ 
before noon on Tuesday. Sclutions should be on the form appearing below. The Be ay 
the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes. containing solutions ok 


\A y bear a three-halfpenny stamp. otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) 
aN SHARES ISSUED AT 
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Neldiaag §4.10-4% 
































26 [far] Ds | ea 
AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY||—— : aaa 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES| |) | | 7) | "I" | 
Assets now over ... sis ao ae ... £1,250,000. a ‘ | | | | | | 
Mortgage Advances exceed ae Sess ... £1,000,000 ' ee 
HEAD } See., G. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), Prince uf od | | | | | | | | 
OFFICE: { Wales Road, Norwich. 

















Londun: 16 City Road, E.C. 1. 


9 SS ARE ACROSS 9. This is not paid. 
11 


1. Eeclesiastical sprinkler. . Nasty. 














10. Some tall tales are told 2. rev. In 20, 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. about him! 13. Arch. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 14. In 28 across. 16. rev. ‘* God knows, my son, 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 15. Has music at his finger-tips. By what by-paths and 
West End Office, Tae, ee or House, Cockspur Street. | 17> Honry III was defeated uae “indirect ceakia way 
ondon, S.W. 1. : ‘ a a 
Paid up Capital ... abe ose ay ce eee £4,500,000 _ here. I... this crown. 
—— re oe one oe oe eee one pipe yee 19. Use him to get through a 18. An adjective full of force, 
urrency Neserve eee eee eee eee eee ’ , rk ea, . ° Pra) r . we stor 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 2] loc ked door. pnd A me a character. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every | *\° A short opening. — : 23. rev. Without including the 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank | 22. This mects itself running navy. 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received back to the sta-t. 24. 20 was to write a ballad 
25. 1. about one. 
26. He says use frugality, but 27. ‘“* Innumerable of stains and 
3 doesn’t practise what ho splendid ...s” 
BI AKE & H ¥ DRAMS preaches. 28. A pupil of Balakirev. 
28. Noted for brilliant colour 29. God of the kitchen ? 
e * : - 2 
when dying. 30. In 26. 
raise water without cost for power 32. In the hall. 31, I beg your pardon ? 
COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 33. W a 
NOTHING TO RUN 34, I ain ina drum. 
A Hyde cuts out oil, ceeanteny and isbour 35. Mends bad tin (anag.). SOLUTION TO 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 1 NY 2 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 165 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/ . 
a for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at L. &. 'O| P TIT (ele 


the present moment raising water from very small . Amiable retinue ? 7 
a. —_ streams to high level points where it . River which is a large open ~ 
is needed. : 
ditch. ‘ 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. . Inquire and get around it. 
Have a copy for reference. Vowels 
It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- i E Sane easel an tiia 
BLAKE'S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram Bees = = seu 
or Self-Acting Pump installations, . Unsecured. 
. Each one was recently 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, cenamnen 


2530 "Accrington, | Rams, Accrington, ACCRINGTON. ee a ee =% 
In accordance with the note published in last week’s issue, 
two prizes are awarded in respect of Crossword No. 165. They 


Y Mrs. G. Pringle, Gre ams, Chiddingfold, Surrey, and 
BUILT BY CRAFTSMEN | fi. ‘crevite i: Meuheson, Boskerris Vean, Carbs. Bas 


rs 


ao 





e=-1c5 




















The men who build | Cornwall. 














Browne & Lilly buildings 


are craftsmen—proud of wa 
ists | CANTABRIGIA———— 1 
work to satisfy them, it 
must satisfy you. This is PRIVATE GREETING CARDS 
more than tradition. It 

is your guarantee that 


Designs of unusual distinction at moderate 
prices. Ask for Cantabrigia Cards at your 


your building by Browne stationer’s, or write to the publishers for a 
& Lilly will look like a - Cantabrigia Album, post free. } 
ees  « W. HEFFER & SONS LTD... . CAMBRIDGE | 





, users good job from the foun- 
GARAGE as illustrated £8 : 10:6. dation upwards. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., THE NEW ORDER 
showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Garages, A SERIES OF WEEKLY LECTURES. 


Sheds, Greenhouses and Portable Buildings of all kinds. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3rd: “THE NEW SPIRIT AND THE NEW 
WORLD,” BY ALAN WATTS, 


BROWNE & LILLY L H D TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10th: “ BRITAIN AS THE SENATE NATION,” 
$ e || —— BY L. G. LOHAN. 


’Phone. Reading 4489, Cora Hotel, 12 Upper Woburn Place, London, W.C. I. 
THAMES SIDE, READING. ’Grams: Portable, Reading. 8.30 p.m. oe ees yer pie oS ar \/- 


—— 
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Classified Adverttis 


ements 








RATES 


hillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 

au’ played i C E APITALS occupying the equivalent to a 

ie charged as a _ Vouchers sent only to advert’se's 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series dis: ounis : 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 

for 52. Instructions should reach LHE SPECTATOR 

, 99 Gower Street, Lundon, W.C.1, with remittance 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





——{TT 








PERSONAL 








OOKPLATES.—Your own private design. Stamp for 
details CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 





OFFEE.—CHOICE BLEND, 2s. Ib.; PURE KENYA, Is 6d. 
Ib.; SANTOS, 1s. 6d. Ib. Berry or ground, Post paid 

6 lbs. or over. T'irst order packed in air-ti: ht tin —CiTy 
or LONDON COFFEE Co., LTD., 49 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 





F YOU want accommodation in London see Hemmings’ 
I advt. in the Hotel and Boarding House column. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C) 44 Elderton-rd. Westcliff-on-Sea. 





NDERSTANDING UTILITARIANS UNANIM- 
U OUSLY UNITED as to the practical merits of 
TOM LONG tobacco —9d. an ounce, 
ENYA, the land of promise for sport, travel or 
permanent settlement. Sunny and invogorating 
climate, magnificent scenery and economical living costs. 
—Write for further details to Colonel KNaGGs, Kenya 
Agent, 106 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All People’s Association), 9 
Arlington St., S.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


THE CRUISE of CRUISES! 


More than 10 weeks 
of joyous and thril- 
ling travel, returning 
to England when the 
Spring is here. This 
is undoubt- 
edly the 
most de- 
lightful 
and luxuri- 
ous cruise 
ever... 
on the 


ARANDORA 
STAR mesiiggseree: 


LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 22 


@ 75 Days of Delight from 
153 Guineas. 






Visiting 





MIAMI for PALM BEACH, Florida, HAVANA, 
PANAMA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
(for Hollywood and Pasadena), MAZATLAN 
(for Mezico City), MANZANILLA, ACAPULCO, 
SAN JOSE (for Guatemala), LA LIBERTAD 
(for San Salvador), CURACAO, TENERIFFE. 








—" N GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


APPOINTMENT OF HE ADMASTER. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Headmaster from graduates of experience in public 
secondary schools. The School, which was founded in 
1875, receives grants from the Board of Education and 
the Kent Education Committee. The present new 
buildings were erected in 1928 and area of the grounds is 
approximately o acres. 

The staff consists of 11 whole time and 3 part time 
Assistant Masters. 

There are at present 247 pupils at the School. 

The salary of the Headmaster will be £600 a year 
rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of 
£850, subject to deductions for euperannuation contri- 
butions. Further consideration may be given to the 
initial salary of the successful applicant if he has previ- 
ously been a Headmaster. 

A rsidenee is provided for the Headmaster. The 
accon m>dation consists of 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, &c., electric light and half acre of 
garden. 

The new Headmaster will be required to take up his 
dutics,if possible, at the beginning of the Summer Term, 
1936. 

Particulars together with forms of application, may be 
obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope) from the undersigned, to whom applications, 
with copies of three testimonials only, should be sent 
not later than December 30th, 1935. 

Canvassing in any form will be considered a dis- 


qualification, 
E. CECIL HARRIS, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
76 High Street, Sittingbourne, Kent. 





I ADY SECRETARY required for Public Man, near 
4 london. Must have good education and be a 
thoroughly efficient shorthand-typist and __ first-class 
french translator; German also desirable. Preference 
given to knowledge of International affairs. 

Age about 30-35. 

Salary £250 to £300 per annum. 

Apply, stating age, qualifications, experience, references. 

—Box A634. 





OUNG Lady, aged 25, six years’ business experience, 
well read, intelligent, seek n in London. 
Sn-rthand- -typing good speeds; ex. refs.—Box A633. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, 5/7 Sussex Place, W.2 
Padd,. 3215/6, 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL _COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 
}rovides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAU‘ 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939, 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ie SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








Q's. B. 


Pk MW Fe 





RESIDENTIAL GIRLS, 


** RECOGNISED ’’ SCHOOL FOR 
Chairman . Rev. J. D. JoNEs, C.H., D.D. 
Principal : Miss D. BOURNE, M.A. (London). 

Ten acres grounds faci ing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON. 
specialises in educational problems of boys from 
15-19. Examinations without ‘‘cramming.’’ Liberty 
without license. Ten years’ successes. Careers studied. 
Skiing. Modern Languages. Write Direetor, M. CHANING- 
PEARCE, M.A., Oxon. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





, BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
EGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 


are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymmnasties, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





FOR BOYS AND 


HOOLS GIRLS. 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





























} ANNUAL XMAS CRUISE, DEC. 20 : ’ : —— : 
: MADEIRA, GAMBIA, SIERRA LEONE, +| Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
: TE NERIFPE, SANTA CRUZ, de la PALMA 3) Of charge. é 
‘ DAYS FROM 34 GNS. : The age of the pupil, district preferred 
eaupueca eacccccccssnet and rough idea of fees should be given, 
Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full London, E.C.4, Tel. : Mansion House, 5053. 
details and plan of ship, etc., to:— aes a = 
BLUE STAR LINE urcroms 
3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. J H. BADLEY will speak on 
Whitehall 2266. ey. “THE SEX EDUCATION OF CHILDREN,” 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Clasgow, Brad- at CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, Holborn, 
ford, Belfast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. on Tuesday, December 3rd, at 7 p.m, 
C.F .H.61 aa ADMISSION FREE. 
ART EXHIBITIONS 
CINEMAS —__—__ seta a 
I OYAL soc IETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 
r a) cane Py ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES, 195 Piccadilly, W. 1 
A C A D 0) M Y C I N K M A «| Daily 10—5 (Sats. incl.). Closing December 7th. Is. 
= Oxford Street. Ger, 2981. 





Awarded the Volpi Cup at Venice, 1935, for the World’s 

Best Screen Performance. 
PAULA 

(of ** Maskerade”’ 


WESSELY 
fame) 


In 
“EPISODE” a) 















ROUND 1 THE W WORLD 
Sas 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... 





Regular sailings 


between San rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C.. and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low _ through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 


Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURiST AGENTS, 








TYPEWRITING, &c. 





AUTHORS, 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACPARLANE(C) 44 Elderton-rd, Westcliff-on-Sea, 








N AKE MONEY Writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest pd. 
i literary work.—SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





oe POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by yg ment. 
—PFTER DEREK LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., = 





| Wee FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGEN? 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





YOOD Cheer for Your Friends Abroad— 
MACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 63s. 6d., 88s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Foreign postages on request. 
We will post your orders on the correct dates for 
Christmas delivery overseas, 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 





fat geese, 5s.ea.; turkeys, 11s., 


} EST Chickens, 6s. pr. ; 
Nora DoNogur E, 


12s. 6d. ea.; dressed, post pd.— 
The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





lng LAMB, the greatest table delicacy; in 
b quarters, at Is. ld. per Ib. for hindquarters; 11d. 
per Ib. for torequarters ; Is. per Ib. for sides and whole 
carcasses. All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatched 
on Mondays and Wednesdays.—T. M. ADIE & Sons, 
Voe, Shetland. 
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a 
Prepaid Classified Adverti ts—Continued 
repal assime vertisements ONLINE t 
MISCELLANEOUS MEDICAL 
ame a 
IG SAVINGS ON WINTER UNDERWEAR.— ‘ 
] Thrifty Buyers! Save shillingsinthe £ by purchasing ee wee =. Operas 
direct from Makers. Prices now lowest-ever! Send 3 King Street, Wallasey. a 
for Illustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns of lovely , 
*“B-P”’ Underwear, and judge quality and price for —___——. 
yourself. Every style, every size, for Women, Children, ’ 
Sten. Fuse Wool, Miter: ', Art Glik. Ooeaplete eatle STEOPATHIC TREATMENT (all ailments) for per- 
faction Guaranteed, or money refunded.—Write to sons in reduced circumstances, can now be obtained = 
BiRKETT & PuILurs, Lrp., Dept. 8, Union Road at NATURAL HEALING, 25, Victoria Street, London, $.W,.1, z 
Nottingham. ‘ ‘ i j (Victoria 4685). 2 ( 





] ELIGHTFUL Christmas Gifts, Finest quality 

scarves for men and women; handspun and hand- 
exclusive designs, all colours, 
Also purses, bags, &e., Parcels 
KNOTTY ASH 


woven Shetland wool; 
Prices 9s, 6d. to 16s. 6d. 
on approval; deposit or references.— 
WEAVERS, Hampsthwaite, Harrogate. 





] ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 


bn request.—-MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and suecessiully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


H AVE YOU COC KROACHES ? Then buy 
*BLATTIS’ 











AND 
FLORIDA 


CRUISE 





Seven weeks of summer 
sunshine may be yours this 


Las Palmas 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH pe 5 —HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. sLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROY ae, | ¢ KES EN‘ 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). He DOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVE RSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). Bo N- TYRCH. 
AR 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- Trinidad ps sr - you ~ — eae Gar pes YR 1 —_ 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are splendi cruis the ANP Es mas 
invited to bring their AS uuncements to the notice of the Curacao pn 20 noche en CRAWFORD (Lanark). = RAW FORD. . 
many thousands of readers ot Te Spectator. Prepaid e : » | CRIEFF (I eisai eaLEe Ee ORO 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) anama ‘ aE. oe Eto - sea 
per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, DUCHESS OF CROMER.~ GRAND HOTEL, " ‘ESTERS 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance Jamaica DROITWICH SPA. —The WORCESTERSHIRE 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24° for 6 RIC i MO N D BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
insertions, 5°, for 13, 74°, for 26 and 16°, for 52, Havana EASTBOURNE. eS aes 
ede w, E : EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
IF YOU want accommodation in London see Hemmings’ Miami THE LONGEST AND FIN- EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
advt. in the Hotel and Boarding House column, EST CARIBBEAN CRUISE. FALMOUTH (Cornwall). aw AL MOUTH. 
Neen rane: 8 eS er eer ee, Bahamas Special features include: WARM FELIXSTOWE.—MELR(¢ 
— ——= s THERLY ROUTE OUT FILEY Vorke) LIN KELELD 
AND HOME. AMPLE TIME FORTINGALL (Perths).—F ORTINGALL. 
Bermuda ASHORE FOR INDIVIDUAL | FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S, 
TWO 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


| ATH.—Brookham End Hotel, Lansdown. 
Country Hous 


Cotswold 








EXPLORATIO 
DAYS AT MIAMI, TWO 


Puerto Rico 
DAYS AT BURMUDA. 


GLASGOW.—MORKW’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). —FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY 


E e,4 miles trom Bath, H. & C. water. ; —QUEEN’S 

Golf, Squash free. Special Winter Terms, Sante eintns peat HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. \ ( 

ces SE net Lee ‘ “3 s —LE $ ARMS & GOL 
Madeira From Southampton Jan. 23. a tm SEDENES ARMS 4 = 


| ELGRAVE Club, Ltd.. 2 gns. weekly, partial board, 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particula SECKETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1.—Victoria 3347, 











sridgwater, Somerset) warily recommends 
pleasant Guest House for semi-invalids, Individual 
attention. Moderate terms. 


(OME TO HEMMINGS, 
34, SOUTHWICK STREET, W. 2 


i OURNEMOUTH,. — Miss ChLark (Chilton-Polden, 





Penny bus from Bond Street. Room, baths, break- 
fast, light and attendance, 6s. one night, 11s. two nights, 
No tips. N.B.—Before arranging to go to any hotel or 
boarding house enquire it hot baths are free and really 
hot. Hemmings have never charged for baths and have 
ample bathrooms, Tel.: Pad. 3237 








} ROLTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms al! with h. & c. water. 
suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A.C, 
Jild. Guide from J. ‘T. CuLLEY, Manager, 
ADINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
‘4 Crescent. Tyyms.: ** Melcrest,”’ 


TYUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
H TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 


ESTABLISHED 187s. 





HOTEL.—Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





Make up a party for Christmas. You will have a good 
time and can secure special terms, Outdoor and 
indoor gamies and amusements, Golf, tennis, billiards, a 
lovely garden and moorland walks and drives. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. iritain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





— YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS ne tc by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
. GEORG E’s House, 193 REGENT 


P. R. H. A., LTpD., St. 


StreET, W.1. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, sit ated in the loveliest part of Surr 
S$,” stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
Epsom Road, Guildford. 





Apply for List “*s 
t RusT,” Prude ntial Buil lings 





JHERE to stay in London.—THI) LODGE, 1 St. 
W George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and breakfast, 
bs. a niglit or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weckly 








Minimum Rate: 90 Gns. 


Write for West Indies Cru‘se Handbook. 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 
S.W.1. 103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased. 

Wy 6Exceptionally High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 02.) 
and Silver, Brackets, Necklaces, Gold Dentures, Sov- 
ereigns, Coins; also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Silver, Shettield Plate, &c, Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at once. ‘ 

BENTLEY & CO., 

65, New Bond Street (facing Brook-st.) W.1. (May. 0651.) 








TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 3238.) 

Please quote Vhe Spectator, 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240 ; Reigate 938, 


. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


manag SURREY & SUSSEX 








(Telephone : 





1 
KENMORE (Perths).— - AYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Pe srths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. = a URTON HOUSE. 
REGENT, 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED 5 ie 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FO LEY. 
MANCHES TER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s 
MONMOUTH.— BEAU FORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. — MANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND aire 40 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIE 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.--STATION eS ae 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL > 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROY 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PE AW ICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).-BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). —TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOUR 
SELBY (Yorks).--LONDESBOROU GH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr. }s _" KSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH. B EKLMON 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK. HYDRO Hotet, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYV ‘IS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR LINN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH or ignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFO 
TORWUAY.-— HOW DE s "vou RT PRIVATE, 
ALAC 





















= R Ost “HAL 
WALTHAM CROSS (ite rts). Se HEOB ALD’S PARK. 
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